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Stat favor, CLAuUDIAN. 
“Different minds 

Incline to different objects; one pursues 

The vast alone, the wonderful, the wild; 

Another sighs for harmony and grace 

And gentlest beauty. 

Such and so various are the tastes of men.”’—AK»NSIDE. 
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REVIEW. 


The Travels of Ali Bey, in Morocco, Tripoli, Cyprus, Egypt, Arabia, Syria, 
and Turkey, between the years 1803 and 1807, Written by himself. Mlhis- 
trated by nine engravings. First American edition. In two volumes. Phi- 
ladelphia: published by M. Carey, No. 121, Chesnut-street, and for saie by 
Wells and Lilly, Boston. 1816. 


T sar the work, which is here presented to the publick, under 
the title of The Travels of Ali Bey, is authentick; and that the 
author, whoever he may be, has really seen and visited the people 
and countries, which he describes, no reader, who takes the trou- 
ble to peruse it, would entertain a doubt, even without the con- 
firmatory evidence, which the publishers have thought proper to 
prefix. Who li Bey is, or why he chooses to continue in the 
disguise of a Mussulman, now that the occasion for it no longer 
exists, are questions, which it might gratify idle curiosity to in- 
vestigate; but which can be of no importance, in estimating the 
merits of his work. That sort of modesty which induces an 
author to conceal his name, is seldom of so retiring a nature, as 
to hold out long, against the inquiries of an approving publick. 
VOL. Ils 56 
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With the conviction, then, that the information to be found in 
these volumes, is no imposition; and that, in his own good time, 
Ali Bey will throw off the Hhaik, that now envelopes him, we 
shall proceed to our task. 

Under the character of a True Believer, our author arrived at 
the Moorish port of Tangier, in the month of June, 1803; and 
after undergoing a strict examination, was honourably received 
by the Kaid, or governour, and invited to lodge with him, until a 
house could be made ready for his reception. Tangier contains 
about ten thousand inhabitants; the streets are very narrow and 
crooked, the houses low and flat, having the roofs as well as the 
floors covered with plaster. ‘The principal characteristick of the 
people, is idleness—being constantly engaged in “gossiping and 
paying visits.” The principal food of the inhabitants of Tangier, 
as well as of all the kingdom of Morocco, “consists of a sort of 
paste called couscoussou; it is made of flour and water, kneaded 
to a hard paste, which is divided into small pieces of a cylindri- 
cal form as big as a finger; these are afterwards reduced to grains, 
by slicing them, and by dividing them dexterously with the 
hands; they are then spread upon a napkin, and exposed to the 
sun, or to the open air, to be hardened. ‘To boil this couscous- 
sou, it is put with butter in a kind of pot, whose bottom is full of 
small holes. This pot is placed over a larger ene, which the 
poor fill with water only, but the better sort add some meat and 
poultry. This double pot being placed before the fira, the steam 
which ascends from the lower one, enters through the heles of 
the upper, and boils the couscoussou above. I look upon this 
dish, as the best possible food for the. people, for besides the ad- 
vantage of being easily procured and conveyed, it is also very 
nourishing, wholesome, and agreeable.” The custom of eating 
with the fingers, instead of using knife or fork, may de very well 
for a Mussulman; but there are very few Christians, whose hands 
are sufficiently free from pollution, not to render such an use of 
them extremely disgusting. The laws of the prophet prescribe 
frequent ablutions, in which the hands always come in for their 
share: besides which, a Mussulman never sits down to any meal, 
until he has washed his hands; and this purifying ceremony is 
repeated, after the meal is finished. We have seen the same 
custom observed, at the tables of some Chgistians;—we mean that 
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of washing the hands, before and after a meal—but the luxurious 
addition of silver bowls and damask xapkins, has so completely 
stamped upon it the character of Fashion, that we can never 
hope to see it prevail, beyond the tables of the rich. The follow- 
ing description of the table-apparatus of a Mussulman, will 
appear rather curioug, to those who have been accustomed to the 
ingenious inventions of modern art and fashion: 

“When they are going to eat, the dish is placed on a small round table, 
aithout legs, of about twenty to thirty inches in diameter, with an edge 
about five or six inches high: this table is spread with a kind of conical co- 
ver of osier or palm leaves, which are sometimes of various colours. All 
the dishes in Morocco have the form of an inverted cone, truncated, so that 
the bottom of the dish is very narrow. Sometimes small soft loaves are 
put on the table round the dish, and every one takes a pinch of the bread 
before him as he wants it. 

“Every dish is served on a different table, always covered, so that there are 
as many tables as dishes. Sometimes a large cup or bowl of sour milk is 
served separately, with many clumsy wooden spoons, long and deep; and the 
guests take from time to time, or even at cach mouthful of meat or cous- 
coussou, a spoonful of this milk. They are seated on the ground, on a car- 
pet spread round the table, and all help themselves from the same dish. 
When there are many guests, several tables are served at the same time, and 
jour or six, with their legs crossed, place themselves around each table. 

“Every time a Mahometan sets down to table, he begins by invoking the 
deity with “Bism Hiah” (in the name of God;) he ends his repast with the 
word “.Allbqmdo-Liliqhi,” (praise be given to God.) 

Tea is now the universal beverage throughout the empire of 
Morocco; and this is taken at all hours of the day, except at din- 
ner, when, as is the custom in France, they invariably finish with 
acup of coffee. It is to be regretted that this wholesome prac- 
tice does not prevail more generally, in our own country; for, 
besides that the coffee is an excellent stomachick, its introduc- 
tion would prevent those excessive indulgences, in the use af 
wine and other stimulating drinks, which too commonly exclude 
all rational enjoyment, from a modern dinner party. 

Notwithstanding the plurality of wives, which the laws of the 
Prophet allow to a Mussulman, our author observes, that chastity 
and domestick peace are better preserved in their families, than 
elsewhere. A Mussulman knows nothing of the tedious cere- 
mony of courtship: he enters into a contract with the parents of 
bis intended wife, without having previously seen the latter; 
who is then conducted to him, in great state. 
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As the internal construction of the Mosques, or places of pub- 
lick worship, is nearly the same throughout the empire of Mo- 
rocco, we shall copy, for the amusement of our readers, the de- 
scription which is given of the principal one at Tangier: 

“The Mosque is called in Arabic El.jamaa, or the place of meeting. At 
the bottom of the Mosque, there is a niche, nearly fronting the spot where 
Mecca is believed to be situated. In this place sits the Imaum, or the per- 
son who directs the prayers. A sort of pulpit stands on the left hand side; 
it has 2 wooden staircase on which the Imaum ascends every Friday before 
the noon prayer, and preaches a sermon to the people. In the great Mosque 
there is a press usually kept locked, which contains some Korans and other 
relirious books. There are also two wooden chairs, on which the Fakihs 
sometimes sit to read before the people. At the top of the several 
arches a lustre and some lamps of bad green glass are suspended, but hang- 
ing without order or symmetry. The greatest part of the floor is covered 
with mats ” 

We are not at all surprised, that Ali Bey should have found 
nothing agreeable, in the musick of the Moors, which consists of 
two bagpipes and a large drum; and these never in unison. They 
have no musical characters or notes, and consequently no fixed 
airs. Musick forms no part of their church ceremonies; but is 
used upon almost every other publick occasion, to the great an- 
noyance of delicate ears. The women are totally excluded from 
the society of men; and are only known to be present, at their 
feasts, and other publick ceremonies, by joining with the musick, 
in uttering the most horrible shrieks, and shrill, discordant cries. 
Our traveller gives a wretched picture of the state of knowledge 
among the Moors. Their whole course of study is comprised in 
learning to read and write: 

“As they have not the art of printing, it is difficult to read their writing, on 
account of the arbitrary form of the letters they make, and from the want 
of vowels and punctuation: hence the people are plunged in the grossest ig- 
norance. I met in this country, only one person who had heard any thing of 
the movement of the earth. Their conjectures upon the planets, the stars, 
and motion of the firmament, are exceedingly extravagant. They have not 
the slightest idea of physick. One of those who call themselves learned, 
seeing in my hand one day, an artifical horizon filled with mercury to make, 
an astronomical observation, gave me to understand, with a great deal of 
importance, that it was an excellent thing to kill vermin and insects with. 
He showed me how to apply it to the folds and seams of their clothes. This 
was the most beneficial use to which he could apply mercury. 

“The Moors confound astronomy with astrology, and have a number of 
astrologers. They have no knowledge of chemistrv; but they have some 
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pretended adepts in alchymy. They are entirely ignorant of medicine. As 
to Arithmetick and Geometry, thew ideas are very confined. They have 
scarcely any poets, and still fewer historians. They know nothing of their 
own history; and of the fine arts they have nat the least conception. 

“Their only books consist of the Koran and its expositions. This sketch 
is unfortunately too faithful; and these climates, may, with propriety, be call. 
ed barbarian.” 

The Jews, every where in Morocco, are treated little better 
than brutes. ‘They are obliged to wear a distinguishing dress; 
and to show the most abject marks of submission, wherever they 
meet a Mussulman. In all the towns of Morocco, except Tan- 
gier, they occupy a separate quarter of the town; but here their 
habitations are intermingled with those of the Moors. They carry 
on a pretty extensive trade, notwithstanding their degraded 
state; and are the principal artizans at Tangier. 

We are not certain, that we perfectly comprehend the author's 
geological ideas, of the coast of Tangier; but it appears to us, 
that his inferences are vot altogether philosophical. fe observes 
that the basis of the coast is furmed of different beds of secon- 
dary granite, generally from a foot and a half to two feet, in 
thickness, running in a direction from east to west, and inclining 
northerly to he horizon, with an angle of from 50 to 70 de- 
grees. ‘The spaces between these strata are filled with a sort of 
white clay of a slaty texture, about two feet thick. ‘These beds of 
granite and clay, he observes, are very little above the level of the 
sea, not exceeding thirty or forty feet, at their highest point; but 
their width is considerable, being the same at the river of Tetu- 
an, and at eight leagues distance. Some of them also advance 
into the sea toa great distance, taking the same direction. From 
these facts, he infers, that the opening of the Straits of Gibraltar, 

“Was occasioned dy a sudden sinking; not of the ground which forms the 
bottom of the strait, but of that part which is nearest on the south, and on the 
vacancy of which fell the mountain or earthy mass which formerly occu- 
pied the space that is sow filled by the arm of the sea. In consequence of 
this movement, the perpendicular beds of granite have taken their actual 
direction; but on the other side, as this compact granite seems to be of a 
secondary formation, we may admit all the possible directions in the beds, 
Without supposing any derangement posterior to their formation. 

“On this bed, or general basis of the coast, the waves and the wind have 
accumulated other beds, of soft clay and of sand; they form the hills and 
the high mountains of the road to Tetuan. The vegetable and animal re- 


Mains have made a bed of vegetable earth which covers the whole, and is 
extremely fertile.” 
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Now, we are wholly at a loss to conceive the necessity of this 
inference; or how any part of the ground, which is supposed to 
have once separated the Mediterranean from the Atlantick 
ocean, could have sunk, while that part, which now forms 
the bottom of the strait, retained its position. No sudden sink. 
ing of the superiour strata, whether of earth or of granite, 
could have taken place, without a correspondent yielding of the 
inferiour strata, or those underneath; and if the convulsion 
which opened the straits of Gibraltar was a sinking of the 
ground at all, it must have been the sinking of that part which 
now forms the bottom of the strait. We are rather inclined to 
believe tnat the translator has erred here, as in many other 
places, and that the author meant to give it as his opinion, that 
tlle two promontories of Gibraltar and Ceuta, were formerly con. 
nected by a mound of earth, which being undermined by the en- 
croachments of the sea, fell into the lake now called the Mediter- 
ranean sea, which rushed over the broken barrier, and thus formed 
the strait. ‘The whole passage, however, is very obscure. We do 
not know what he means by secondary granite, or how the dis- 
position of the strata, can in any manner favour his opinion; for 
if he admits it to be of secondary formation at all, he might as 
well suppose it to have been formed, posterior to the opening of 
the straits, as prior to that event. 

The climate of Tangier is mild. In the greatest heat, the 
teinperature of the atmosphere was only at 24°. 6 of Reaumur’s 
thermometer. The variation of the barometer was 0! 4’ 9”. The 
humidity of the atmosphere is very great; being never less than 
at 38° of the hygrometer of Saussure. 

The splendid appearance which Ali Bey made at Tangier, with 
his numerous instruments and carriages; the richness of his pre- 
sents to the Kadi, and other principal characters; his general 
liberality; but above all, the predictions which his astronomical 
calculations enabled him to make, gained for him the most dis- 
tinguished attention of all classes of the people. On the 5th 
October, the Sultan Muley Soliman, emperour of Morocco ar- 
rived at Tangier; and on the following day sent a servant to Ali 
Bey, to inform him that he was ready to receive the usual pre- 
sents, previous to a personal interview. These presents consisted 
ef English muskets, pistols, powder, shot, trinkets, sweetmeats, 
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&c. The Sultan seemed at once to be favourably disposed to- 
wards the traveller; asked him a variety of questions concern- 
ing the countries he had visited, and the sciences he had studied 
in the Christian schools; expressed great satisfaction that he had 
at last left the country of the infidels, and assured him of his 
protection and friendship. After this introduction, Ali Bey pass- 
ed a part of every day in the company of the Sultan, and was al- 
ways received and treated in the most affectionate manner. He 
was ordered to be ready to accompany his Moorish majesty on 
the 12th, in his journey to Mequinez; but desiring a delay of ten 
days, the Sultan departed without him. 

“The Sultan, Muley Soliman, appeared to be about forty years old; he is 
tall and lusty; his countenance has the expression of kindness; it was rather 
handsome, and not too brown; it was distinguished by large and lively eyes, 
He spoke fast, and comprehended quickly. His dress was very simple, not 
to say plain, for he was always wrapt up in a coarse Hhaik; his gait was 
easy. He is Fakih, or Doctor in Law, and his education is entirely Mussul- 
man. His cqurt has no splendour. During all tbe time of his stay at Tan- 
gier, he was always encamped to the west of the town in tents, placed with 
out any order: those of the Sultan were in the centre of a large and vacant 
space, surrounded with a parapet of painted cloth, representing a wall. In 
Muly Abdelmelek’s tent, [general of the royal guard] which was very ample, | 
there was no other furniture than mattresses, a large carpet, and a silver 
candlestick, with a lighted wax candle. Round each tent the horses and 
mules of its proprietor were fastened, and in the whole camp I saw only two 
camels. Notwithstanding the confusion and disorder of this camp, I calcu- 
luted that it contained about six thousand men.” 

On the 2ist of October, Ali Bey departed from Tangier. The 
reflections which crowded upon Ins mind on this occasion, were 
well calculated to appal the stoutest heart. He was about to 
traverse the most frightful deserts; to place himself in the power 
of untutored savages, with no other reliance, than on the unbound- 
ed mercy of God, for his personal safety. Conscious, however, of 
the purity of hisintentions, and piotsly trusting to the Divine Provi- 
dence, he commenced his journey, with a caravan of “seventeen 
men, thirty animals, and four soldiers.” Passing by numerous 
Douars, {groups of small huts or tents inhabited by Bedouin 
Arabs) and over a country finely diversified by extensive green 
plains, and mountains, he arrived on the third day at Alcassar, 
‘town larger than Tangier; the governour of which, not only 
sent hima a plentiful supper, bu¢ added six soldiers to his escort. 
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From Alcassar the country was mountainous, and the ground, 
both of the mountains and plains, was clay intermixed with 
chalk, upon which the thistle was almost the only vegetation, 
Owing to the intricate windings of the mountains, it was some- 
times necessary to pass the same river, two or three times. On 
the ist of November, he arrived at Mequinez; and was again re- 
ceived, with every mark of regard, by the Sultan. As it was 
the Sultan’s wish, that Ali Bey should take up his residence at 
Fez, where a house had been prepared for him, he remained but 
a few days at Mequinez, and arrived at the former place on the 
Sth, after a journey of 25 miles. 

By numerous observations, Ali Bey, fixes the situation of Fez 
in 54° 6 5S” narth latitude, and 7° 8° 30” west from the obser- 
vatory at Paris. It is surrounded on every side, except the north 
and N. east by hills, which give it the appearance of an amphi- 
theatre. Before the plague which raged here with such exter- 
minating fury, it was said to contain 200,000 inhabitants. It is 
now supposed to contain about half that number. Like all the 
other towns of Morocco, the streets are so narrow, that the gal- 
leries which project from the houses intercept the light. In many 
parts of the streets, besides those projecting galleries, high walls 
are built across, as if to support the houses. There are no pave, 
ments, and in rainy weather, it is almost impossible to wade 
through the mud. Very few of the houses have windows—the 
few that are to be seen, are high and small, and generally cover- 
ed with blinds, owing to the extreme jealousy of the people. 
There are upwards of two hundred mosques in the town of Fez. 
From the similarity of construction, architecture and arrangement 
of the pillars of the principal one, which is called El-earoubin. 
to the Cathedral of Cordova, in Spain, Ali Bey is of opinion, 
that this latter edifice was built by the Moors for religious pur- 
poses; and not by the Romans, for a forum, as is contended, by 
some Spanish writers. The library belonging to this Mosque, 
was supposed te contain the complete works of Titus Livius; but 
our traveller sought in vain, among the dusty collection for any 
thing like them, and none of those, whom he consulted, had ever 
heard of them. This is the only Mosque, in the whole of the Ma- 
hometan countries, which has a place appropriated for the women; 
who, being excluded by the prophet frem Paradise, are under no 
obligation tu attend publick pravers. 
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The palace of the Sultan is composed of many court yards; 
which serve for entrances into the various apartments. Those who 
have seen the splendid apartments of the petty sovereigns of Eu- 
rope, with half the power of Muley Soliman, will smile at the 
contrast which the following description exhibits: 

“Jn the third court yard there is a small wooden house, not unlike those of 
the custom-house officers in Europe; four steps lead to it; its inside is covered 
with a painted cloth; the floor is covered with a carpet; a bed, with curtains, 
is placed opposite the door; on one side is an arm chair, and on the other a 
small mattress, 

“This cabinet is not more than fifteen feet square, and is the place where 
the Sultan receives, lving on a bed, or seated in an arm chair, those who have 
obtained permission to be presented to him, but who never come within the 
door; his favourites alone pass through that, and sit down on the small mat- 
tress near the bed; this favour was always granted to me. 

“In the second yard is the office of the minister; it is small, low, and 
damp, and at the bottom of a small staircase; it is about five feet wide by 
eight long; its walls are extremely black, and are crumbling away; it has no 
other furniture than an old carpet, which covers the floor; the minister is 
generally found squatting down in a corner of this miserable hole, with a 
common ink-horn at his side; his papers are ina silk handkerchief, with a 
little book, in which he makes his notes; when he goes out, he closes his ink- 
horn, and wraps his papers and memorandum book in the handkerchief, and 
puts them under his arm, so that whenever he moves he always carries his 
archives with him.” 


Fez, though dignified by Ali Bey with the title of the Athens 
of Africa, presents a melancholy picture of ignorance and super- 
stition, little less degraded than that of Tangier. It contains 
about two thousand Jewish families, who, though they are com- 
pelled, on all occasions, to pay the most abject deference to the 
meanest Mussulman, yet appear to live well and prosperously. 
The curious reader will find, in this part of our author’s work, 
avery full and interesting account of Mahomet, (or «Mouham- 
med, as he is more properly called) and the various ceremonies 
attending the religion of the Kour’ann. 

While our traveller remained at Fez, numerous intrigues 
were set on foot, by those who were jealous of his high stand- 
ing, to destroy his interest with the emperour; but the firm and 
manly conduct of Ali Bey, defeated all their schemes, and caused 
their malicious attempts to recoil, with double disgrace, upon 
their own heads. The Sultan was more than ever attentive to 
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his slightest wishes, called him his son, and took the most pub- 
lick manner of showing his affection and protection. 

On the 27th of February, Ali Bey quitted Fez, amidst the 
prayers and regrets of every man of distinction and respecta- 
bility in the town, many of whom accompanied him for seve- 
ral miles on his journey. It was, perhaps, fortunate for Ali Bey, 
that his friend, the emperour, travelled every where before him. 
The wandering tribes of Arabs, who might not, otherwise, have 
been disposed to treat him very kindly, looked upon him as a 
superiour being, and begged his blessing and his prayers, with 
tears of humility. The road from Fez to Morocco, passed for 
the most part, over a chalky and sandy ground, without vegeta- 
tion; and occasionally over beds of granite, in a state of dissolu- 
tion. For many days, not a tree of any kind was to be seen. 
On the 2ist of March, our intrepid traveller, arrived at the town 
of Morocco; and in a few days afterwards received from the 
emperour, the magnificent donation of a villa, called Semelalia, 
with immense estates belonging to it, including a splendid Cha- 
teau, in the city, the property of which is still vested in him. 
Morocco, or Maraksh, as it was formerly written, was once the 
capital of the empire, and, in the days of its prosperity, is said 
to have contained 700,000 inhabitants. At the time of Ali Bey’s 
visit, it contained hardly 30,000. ‘The ancient walls are still 
standing, and are seven miles in circumference; but nothing else 
remains of its former grandeur. Ht has no trade, and is even 
more deficient in the arts and sciences, than the other towns al- 
ready mentioned. 

uring his stay at Morocco, Ali Bey resided principally at 
his villa of Semelalia; where he occupied himself in making as- 
tronomical and meteorological observations, and in collecting 
facts for his natural history. Nothing can better serve, to show 
the temper and disposition of our traveller, than the following 
picture of his residence: 

*““As I wished to keep the circuit of my dominion free from all bloodshed, 
I gave strict orders not to fire off a gun, or to kill any animal, by any means 
whatsoever. My intention was to give the birds a sacred asylum; and I can 
say that the warbling of these many various kinds made a real earthly para- 
dise of my Semelalia; so much so that when I walked within the limits of 


my territory, though without the walls, whole bands of partridges came 
about me; and the rabbits ran almost over my feet. I did my utmost te 
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attract and tame all those animals; and they answered my friendly intentions 
more cordially than many men, who call themseves civilised. 

“The birds were so tame, that they came to eat the crumbs which I threw 
to them; they frequented my rooms, and I slept with my curtains covered 
with birds, enjoying their freedom in a country of slavery.” 

It is reckoned disgraceful in Morocco, to live in a state of celi- 
bacy; but much as Ali Bey was a Mussulman, in every other re- 
spect, he could never be persuaded to comply with the custom of 
establishing a harem: and his refusal to receive two women who 
had been sent to him by the Sultan, as a particular mark of his 
favour, created so much uneasiness among his friends, that after 
many entreaties, he at length consented to take them into his 
house, but obstinately persisted in not seeing them. On the eve 
of his departure for Mecca, however, it was necessary to dispose, 
in some manner, of his women. He sent, therefore, for the white 
one, to wrap herself up, and to come to him; and in the pre- 
sence of all his people, he thus addressed her: 

“*Mohhanna, I am going to the east, and shall not forsake you, if you wish 
to follow me; but if you prefer to stay here, you are at liberty, for you know 
this is the first time I have spoken to you.’ She answered modestly, ‘I shall fol- 
low my lord.’ 1 replied, ‘Consider well; your decision admits no retraction 
Mohhanna, said, ‘yes, my lord, I shall follow you to all the parts of the world 
where you are going, and to death.” Upon this I said to all those who were 
present, ‘You hear Mohhanna’s declaration, and are witnesses to her resolu- 
tion.” And turning to her, I said, ‘You are a good creature; you are attach- 
ed to me, and Ishall always protect you; prepare yourself to accompany me - 
Good bye.’ ” 

The parting between Ali Bey, and the Sultan, was very affect- 
ing; he entreated him earnestly to abandon all thoughts of so long 
and dangerous a journey: and from the poor prince Muley Abdsu- 
lem, who had been his early and constant friend, he could, with 
difficulty, tear himself away. Having taken care to leave behind 
him an administrator for his estates, at Morocco, he returned to 
Fez, by the same road which he had before travelled; and having 
remained here until the S0th of May, set out on his intended 
visit to the city of the Prophet, by the way of Algiers. Here the 
yood fortune of Ali Bey seemed to have forsaken him; and difii- 
culties and dangers, of every kind, met him, at every step of his 


journey. Under pretence of a revolution in Algiers, he was de- 


tained at Ouschda for a considerable tiime: and it required all 
his intrepidity and firmness to combat the various schemes that 
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were used to delay his journey. The country through which 
he travelled, was inhabited only by hordes of hostile savages— 
for many districts not adrop of water, not a tree, nor a plant, 
nor living animal of any description, were to ~e seen==his provi- 
sion of water was expended, his men and his mules and _ horses 
began to drop around him; and he himself at last sunk under an 
accumulation of miseries, and must inevitably have perished, but 
for the Providential appearance of a caravan returning from 
Tremecen. What renders this circumstance a still more signal 
interference of a gracious Providence, is, that this caravan had 
quitted their proper road upon the false report that a number of 
Arabs intended to attack it. Arrived at Larash, he found that a 
corvette from Tripolis, which had been fitted for his reception, 
by order of the Sultan, awaited his pleasure. The Pasha receiv- 
ed him with all possible honours; and nothing occurred to excite 
the slightest suspicion of his intentions, until the moment fixed 
for his embarkation, when, to his utter amazement, a detach- 
ment of soldiers arrested his people, and ordered him to embark 
alone. and instantly. His feelings at this extraordinary and un- 
expected treatment, after having so long enjoyed the highest dis- 
tinctions of the sovereign and the princes of the empire, may be 
readily conceived—to his inquiries as to the cause of such treat- 
ment, he received only the haughty and laconick answer, ‘Jt is 
the order of the Sultan.” Ewbark.” 

We have already extracted so largely from this very interest- 
ing work, that we can spare but little room, for the ingenious ar- 
guments of Ali Bey, concerning the situation of the ancient Ata- 
lantis. If it be true, that there now exists a large Sea, in the 
interiour of Africa, and that the great desert of Sahhara once 
formed a part of the Atlantick ocean, it will be difficult to deny 
the inference which the learned traveller has drawn from those 
facts, viz. that the ancient Atalantis was a part of that chain of 
Mount Atlas. which extends from Teza and Gher, in the west, to 
Misselata and Gherze, in the east: and that it was not situated 
in the Atlantick ocean. The name given by the natives to this 
chain of mountains is Tedla, which, being written without vowels, 
may have been pronounced 4idla, from which the Greeks might 
easily derive their Atlas. But we must refer the learned reader 
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to the work itself, for the reasoning of Ali Bey, who has certainly 
displayed great ingenuity and profound research. 

After remaining several months at Tripoli, our traveller once 
more resumes his journey; here he enters upon classick ground. 
He visits the celebrated island of Cyprus, where the women are 
still sufficiently beautiful, to be considered legitimate descendants 
of Idalia. Notwithstanding all that has been said and written 
of Alexandria, we find so much entirely new, in the description 
siven of it, by Ali Bey, that we cannot keep adding it to our 
long list of extracts, for the amusement of our readers; more 
particularly, as we are enabled to present them with an engrav- 
ing of the city: 

“Historians relate, that at the epoch of the conquest of the country by the 
Arabs, in the time of Caliph Omar, this city contained four thousand pal- 
aces, an equal number of publick baths, four hundred markets, and forty 
thousand tributary Jews. They no longer exist. The spots which all these 
edifices covered are hardly known. 

“Historians also speak of the infinite number of gardens and orchards 
with which the environs of the city were adorned. A sandy moving desert, 
quite sterile, encompasses it at this time. 

“In a word, this fine daughter of the great Alexander, this opulent court 
of Ptolemy, this delighful abode of Cleopatra, is only the shadow of its past 
greatness. An immense accumulation of ruins, which are for the most part 
buried in the sand, upon a surface of several leagues; Pompey’s Pillar; the 
Needles of Cleopatra; the cisterns; the catacombs; and some columns, entire 
or broken, scattered here and there, are the sad remains of this once rich, 
splendid, and famous city. A space of abont three leagues, surrounded by 
broad and high wails, with towers almost in ruins, filled with the wrecks of 
houses, is what remains of the middle age, or of the second period of this 
city, when it passed under the dominion of Mahometanism. A city contain- 
ing near five thousand inhabitants, of all colours, of all nations, and of all 
sects, established upon a little tongue of land running out into the sea, which 
has no other means of subsistence than the feeble resources of a languishing 
commerce; and, to increase its misfortune, lost this year, 1807, the only 
drinkable water it had; such is the state of the modern Alexandria. 

“Notwithstanding these disadvantages, I cannot paint the picture of this 
city under such black colours, and in such an unfavourable light, as some 
travellers have done. They suppose its streets narrow and inconvenient; its 
houses dark, and of a disagreeable aspect, for want of windows; its markets 
badly arranged; its inhabitants noisy, rude and insolent, &c. No, 1 cannot 
confirm these assertions; on the contrary, the streets are regular enough; 
and although there are some narrow ones, as well as in the finest cities of 
Europe, there are others much wider, some of which have a pavement on 
the sides for passengers. The Franks’ street would not be deemed a se 
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condary street in any city; and this is not the only good one in Alexandria. 
The ground, though unpaved, is nevertheless very convenient for the foot 
passengers; for it is composed of lime and sand, of a good consistence; so 
that it may be compared to that of the city of Valencia, in Spain. It is said 
the houses are without windows: this is a great mistake; for, with the ex. 
ception of the most miserable habitations, which have little else than four 
walls, as in many other cities of the world, there is not a room, however 
small it may be, which has not four, six, ten, or twelve windows, covered, it 
is true, by blinds, which, however, give a pretty aspect to the exterior of the 
house, and enough of light and air in the interiour. This rage for windows 
is carried to an extreme; and they neglect for its sake the regularity of the 
buildings. In some streets the houses are not built in a straight line at the 
side of the street, but with a projecting angle, which, by doubling the sur. 
face of the front, favours the multiplication of the windows. In places 
where this is impracticable, they build a species of Belvedere, projecting 
from the first story, so as to overhang the street; they make on it one, two, 
or three rows of windows, one above another, on all three sides. .. . 

“Notwithstanding the critical circumstances in which it is placed, almost 
without foreign commerce, on account of the war with the Christians, and 
without home trade, because of the war with the Mamelukes, and conse. 
quently without money; notwithstanding the seizures and devastations made 
by the troops of Elfe Bey, encamped at a short distance from the town; not- 
withstanding the flight of the inhabitants from the country, as also the inunda- 
tion of the Lake Mareotes by the English during the war in Egypt, by which 
a considerable tract of land was lost to agriculture, and which presented 
more than 150 villages upon its surface; notwithstanding this assemblage of 
circumstances so unfavourable, the publick markets were weil provided. 
What an abundance would there be under more auspicious circumstances! 

“The principal mass of the inhabitants of Alexandria is composed of 
Arabs, that is to say, ignorant and unpolished men; but far from being unci- 
vil or hostile towards the Christians; they serve them, and endure even their 
eaprices and injustice, as patiently as siaves. I suppose, indeed, the peo- 
ple were formerly less civil to the Europeans, solely because of their reli- 
gious prejudices; but the expedition of the French has made them believe, 
that the Christians do not abhor the Mussulmen, since, not having strength 
enough to command as masters, they treated the inhabitants as brothers; 
these circumstances have produced a happy change in the ideas of the peo- 
ple. The immense advantages of civilization, of military tacticks, of the 
political organization of the arts and sciences of the nations of Europe, 
which they have had an opportunity of remarking; the philanthropic ideas 
common to all classes of society, which they have had time to appreciate; 
have inspired them with a respect for the nations which possess such 
great advantages over the Arabs and Turks, whose inferiority, in regard to 
the Europeans, they candidly acknowledge. 
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“The houses of Alexandria have flat roofs, as in all countries where little 
rain falls. However large a house may be, the staircase is alw ays very nar- 
row, and only admits one person to pass at a time. 

“At the entrance of the apartment, there is generally a partition of wood, 
with closets, forming a sort of cabinet, or tribune, in the upper part, with 
small railings and blinds. Round the room, about seven feet high, isa 
species of shelf, about a foot broad, upon which they place books, and other 
things; under this is placed a stage, half a foot high, and three feet broad, 
that extends about a quarter of the length of the room on both sides. This 
is covered wish a mattress, with a row of large cushions placed upright 
against the wall. This is the Turkish sofa, which is called in the country 
Diwan. 

“A great number of the houses have cisterns, but as there seldom falls 
any rain, they are obliged to fill them with water from the Nile; which is 
brought upon the backs of camels at the time of the inundation of that 
river. 

“The markets are held in the widest streets of the town, because there is 
no other place large enough. In those where the provisions are sold, are 
coverings made of reeds, branches, or mats, completely impervious to the 
rays of the sun during the day; which at night occasion a complete darkness, 
very favourable to the commission of great crimes; notwithstanding this, I 
never heard of any during my stay there, and I dare venture to say, that the 
Alexandrians are not so wicked as they have been represented. 

“With the exception of the great Mosquic, and that of St. Sidi Abulabbas, 
the patron of the city, whose tomb is in one of the chapels, there are no 
Mosques worth mentioning. 

“It is remarkable that the ground floor of the greater part of the Mosques 
contains shops, storehouses, and dwellings. . . 

“The ancient magnificent Mosques of which some travellers speak, no 
longer exist. ‘Time, the Turks, and the late wars, have annihilated them 
The ancient and magnificent Sarcophagus covered with hieroglyphics, of 
which travellers also make mention, has disappeared. It has been conveyed 
toEngland. .... 

“They make use of asses to go from one part of the town to another, of so 
small a size, that the lees of the rider nearly touch the ground. The short 
stature of these animals is compensated by their vivacity, and the quickness 
of their pace; which is equal to the fast trotting of a horse. They are often 
to be seen carrying a rider, as well as a heavy burden, and running from one 
end of the town to the other, like post horses. Their leaders are on foot, 
and are obliged to run very fast to keep up with them; which is very often a 
source of amusement to the spectators. I measured some of these interest- 
ing little animnals, which were in height only 39 French inches, and others 
hut even thirty-seven. How useful the introduction of these beasts would be 
in the great European cities. The expense of their food would not amount 
toa fourth part of that of a horse or mule, and their services in many in, 


stances would be as great.” 
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It is extremely difficult, among the contradictory accounts of 
travellers, all equally respectable, to ascertain to which the great- 
est share of credit is due. Ali Bey has certainly had better op- 
portunities, than most European travellers, of becoming ac- 
quainted with many things and places, which he describes; and 
his close observation, his minuteness of detail, and accuracy of 
remark, leave us no room to doubt his veracity. What, then, 
shall we think of some of his predecessors, who have here- 
tofore been considered as entitled to the respect of the publick? 
If they are proved to be no better than downright liars in more 
than one instance, what guarantee for their faith, have we in oth- 
ers? The celebrated traveller Brown, asserts that there is a glass 
manufactory at Alexandria. Ali Bey assures us, not only that 
there never was, but that there never can be, such an establish- 
ment there, on account of the scarcity of fuel—all that is used 
at Alexandria, being brought by sea from Turkey. Brown has 
also amused us with the story, that the floor of the grand Mosque 
im Cairo was covered with superb Persia carpets. Ali Bey tells 
us that it was covered with extremely miserable mats, and that 
there had never been any other sort of covering; the reason for 
which, he very satisfactorily explains! 

From Cairo our traveller set out with a large caravan for Suez, 
where he embarked in a dao, upon the Red Sea, for Djedda. The 
navigation of the Red Sea, is described as very hazardous—being 
filled with banks and rocks, which it requires the unremitted at- 
tention of the steersman toavoid. In three days from Djedda he ar- 
rived at the holy city of Mecca; and after performing his ablutions 
was conducted tothe El Kaaba, or house of God, into which no un- 
believer ever entered. As the ceremonies observed by the pilgrims, 
have never before been made known, this portion of the travels, 
will be found particularly interesting. Ali Bey scrupulously per- 
formed all the religious acts that are required: and having assist- 
ed in the purification of the temple, by sweeping the pavement, 
with both hands, and with an ardent faith, he was proclaimed 
by the Sultan Scherif, Hhaddem-Beit illah el Haram, or +Ser- 
vant of the forbidden house of God.”? But Mecca is not the 
end of the pilgrimage of the faithful. It is at Mount Arafat. ob- 
serves. Ali Bev. that the grand spectacle of the pilgrimage of the 
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Mussulman. must be seen. And here, in the fulness of his Maho- 
metan faith, he levels a terrible blow at the Christian: “here, 


mn Bonmeots men t lit. iat P 7 a ee > 
gsavs he. is no intermediary between man and the Divinity: all in- 


dividuals are equal before their creator: all are intimately per- 
suaded that their works alone reconcile them to, or separate 
them from the Supreme Being, without any foreign hand being 
able to change the order of immutable justice! What a curb to 
sin! What an encouragement to virtue! But what a misfurtine 
that, with so many advantages, we should not be better than the 
Calvinists!” 

The city of Mecca is represented to be in a miserable state of 
decline, in every sense of the word. Placed in the midst of a 
barren desert, its inhabitants have no other dependence for sub- 
sistence, but upon the superstition of the pilgrims. In their per- 
sons they present the appearance of starvation and wretched- 
ness. being literally little better than walking skeletons. The 
women here are under less restraint, than in other Mahometan 
towns, and our traveller is disposed to believe, that they form a 
branch of the speculation of their poor husbands. They are 
graceful, have fine eyes, and might be thought handsome, but for 
the ridiculous manner in which they disfigure their skin, by inde- 
lible drawings, of various colours. The celebrated balm ot Mec- 
cais not made here, but comes from the territory of Medina. 
The Arabs know nothing of the tree called Gilead, which is said 
to produce it. 

A considerable body of reformers sprung up, about the year 
1747, under the name of Wehkhabites, or followers of Mohamed 
ibn Abdoulwehhab. a native of Medina, who abolished a number 
of the forms of worship, and, as they sav, purged the Koran of 
the impurities of pmestecraft. Their profession of faith is the 
same, that “there is but one God, and Mohammed is his pro- 
phets but they forbid the practice of many of the superstitious 
ustoms, which, they say, have crept into the religion, since the 
death of the prophet. They have hitherto, like true followers of 
the prophet, spread their reformation at the puint of the sword; 
but Ali Bey is of opinion, that their influence will soou be de- 
stroyed, except in the midst of their own deserts. ‘This refor- 
mation is chiefly confined to the tribes of Bedouin Arabs, in the 
fast. Our travetler was arrested by these people, in his attempt 
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to go to Medina, robbed of a considerable part of his property, 


and compelled to return, without accomplishing his object. 

The 12th, 13th, 14th and 15th chapters of the 2d vol. which 
give an account of his journey to Suez and thence to Cairo and 
Jerusalem, will be found particularly interesting. He was now 
travelling in the couatry of Palestine, the Promised Laud, where 
rich fields of vegetation, and similing villages, assured him that 
he was among civilized beings. The situation of the Roman 
Catholick monks, in the Holy Land, is represented as inconceiva- 
bly wretched: the Turkish governours practise upon them, every 
species of extortion and insult, and they may truly be said to be 
living martyrs to their religious zeal. 

We have seldom met with a richer feast, than the perusal of 
these volumes. To all the advantages which could unite in a 
mere travelier, in Ali Bey were added, an understanding capa- 
ble of embracing all that was worthy of observatian, a fund of 
general reading that enabled him to detect and expose the er- 
rours of others, and an extent of science, which rendered him 
familiar with the nature of every object that met his view. In 
the travels of such aman, every reader will find something to 
amuse, to gratify, or to imstruct him. 

The translation of the work is, in many parts, shamefully de- 
fective, which surprises us the more, as the London publishers 
have given us to understand, that Miss Helen Maria Williams, 
revised and corrected it; who is not only an English scholar of 
great celebrity, but a French critick also. It is a little singular, 
that Ali Bey, who, when questioned by the Scheriff of Mecca, 
acknowledged himself but slightly acquainted with the French, 
and well versed in the Italian and Spanish languages, should have 
chosen the first, as the medium of communicating his travels to 


the world. k. 


Airs of Palestine, A Poen. By Joux Pirnpont, Esquire. Baltimore, Pub- 
lished for the author. B. Edes, printer. 1816.  8vo. 


Wetcome as the caravan. thet brought life and renovation, to 
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the exieused frames of Ali Pey and his followers. in the desert 


sands of Morocco—Sweet as the musick of the feathered song: 
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eters, that swept throuch the groves of his beloved Semelalia. 
were the irs of Palestine. to our enraptured ears. ‘To the 
Jmerican Reviewer, who has been doomed to depend upon ma- 
jerials from abroad, for the exercise of his trade—who has sigh- 
ed over the wild, uncultivated fields of science and of song, at 
home—who has languished for the time, when he might proudly 
claim, for his countrymen, a name and place, in the great Repub- 
lick of Letters—this demestich Poem, will bring a transport of 
delight. unfelt before. But let not the enthusiasm of patriotich 
feelings. seduce us into forgetfulness of our oflice. We are no 
panegy rists—we are stern, impartial criticks, whom no sellish mo- 
tive can influence, todisregard the dictates of truth and justice; but 
ifthe ore of our Poet should yield, in the crucible of analysis, a 
pure, a rich, original. elementary metal, we may be permitted to 
boast, that that metal comes from an American mine—we mav be 
indulged in the pride of proclaiming, that the Poet is our compa 
triot. 

The object of the Poem is to show the influence and power ol 
Sacred Musick. In his method of treating this subject. the au- 
thor has followed no beaten track: he has been ipse sui moduli 
factor. "The Bible is the Helicon, at which his Muse has quaffed 
the rich draughts of holy inspiration—his lyre, like the harp of 
David. is strung to the glory of the great Jehovah—With an 
invention wholly original, and an imagination truly poetical, the 
author has chosen that epoch of the world, when, by the Al- 
mighty fiat, the bond which linked mankind together, was sever- 
ed. and themselves dispersed, to introduce his subject, as the 
only tie that could bring them again into communion, and stand 
in the place of unity of language. This introduction is, in the 
highest degree, artful and imposing. We are disposed to regard, 
with enthusiastick reverence, that power by whose universal in- 
fluence, the curse of Babel is half averted, and all created be- 
iigs own one common intelligence—and with souls thus pro- 
perly attuned to harmony, we feel the magick of every chord 
that vibrates to the poet’s touch. After briefly relating the event, 
towhich we have alluded. and describing the wrath of the of- 
feuded Majesty of Heaven, at the daring presumption of mans 
the poet adds: 
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“Yet, round the Avenger’s brow, that frown’d above, 
Play’d Mercy’s beams—the lambent light of Love.” 


Musick was the gift of this Heavenly mercy—how sublime a 
subject, then, for the poet’s pen! But in this vast, unbounded 
field, various paths presented themselves, to the step of the tra- 
veller: it was necessary to stop, and survey the prospect—to 
pause, and breathe the freshness of the “mountain air.” A thou- 
sand beauties caught his eye, at every turn—a thousand melodies 
were wafted to his listening ear, by every breeze. On one hand, 
the tuneful pipe of Maro wooed him to Italian groves; on the 
other, the lofty strains of Homer’s Lyre, tempted him to seek the 
shores of Greece. In this variety of temptation—in this per- 
plexity of choice, the poet, burning with the fire of devotion, bursts 
out into a flame of eloquence and piety, exquisitely beautiful: 


“No—no—a lonelier lovelier path be mine: 

Greece and her charms I leave, for Palestine. 

There purer streams through happier vallies flow; 

And sweeter flowers on holier mountains blow. 

I love to breathe where Gilead sheds her balm— 

I love to walk on Jordan’s banks of palm— 

I love to wet my foot in Hermon’s dews— 

I love the promptings of Isaiah’s muse: 

In Carmel’s holy grots I'll court repose, 

And deck my mossy couch with Sharen’s deathless rose.” 


The repetition of the comparative degree in the epithets, of 
the first and second couplets. gives the force of antithesis, to ex- 
pressions having no necessary contrast in their meaning: and 
thus, we think, the author has produced a new and striking 
beauty. The four succeeding lines are inexpressibly sweet, and 
the closing Alexandrine. adds a dignity and sublimity to the pas- 
sage, which we challenge the Bards of the present age to sur- 
pass. He has shown not less taste than judgment in his selec- 
lion of subjects. from the inexhaustible variety that attracts the 
eve of a poet. in reading tue Bibie-—The passage of the Israel- 
ites througii the Red Sea. and the song of praise raised by Meses 
and his followers. for their miraculous escape—the pathetick 
farewell ef this holy patriarch te the Jews—his death—are sung 


ip rich and swelling strains. There are scenes in the Bible. 
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which possess, in themselves, so much of the “very soul of song,” 
that it is difficult, for any power of language, to render them 
more poetical; and yet the reader may almost fancy that he 
hears the roaring of the trumpets. and thunders on Mount 
Sinaiz or the still small voice that spoke to the prophet Elijah, on 
Mount Horeb. 

In the following passage, the imagination of the poet could 
have but little room to play—he is describing a fact as related by 
the Evangelist—but we doubt whether the brightest fictions of 
fancy, could elicit more vivid flashes— 


“While thus the Shepherds watch'd the host of night, 
O’er heaven’s blue concave flash’d a sudden light. 
Th’ unrolling glory spread its folds divine 

O’er the green hills and vales of Palestine; 

And lo! descending angels, hovering there, 
Stretch’d their loose wings, and in the purple air, 
Hung o’er the sleepless guardians of the fold:— 
When that high anthem, clear and strong, and bold, 
On wary paths of trembling ether ran 

‘Glory to God:—benevolence to man; 

Peace to the world:’ and in full concert came 

From silver tubes, and harps of golden frame, 

The loud and sweet response, whose choral strains 
Linger'd and languish’d on Judea’s plains. 

Yon Living lamps, charm'’d from their chambers blue, 
By airs so heavenly, from the skies withdrew: 

All? All but one, that hung and burn’d alone, 

And with mild lustre over Bethichem shone. 
Chaldea’s sages saw that orb afar 


Glow unextinguish’d *twas Salvation’s Star.” 





The song of Jesus and his disciples, on the night preceding the 
Crucifixion. forms another of the poet’s subjects—one line alone 
will show that his inspiration comes from Apollo’s self: 


“And silence leads her downy footed hours”— 


But our author has not confined himself to the Bible. There 
are other holy airs, than those that breathe on Carmel’s hill— 
there are other flawers, than those that bloom in Sharon’s valley. 
Though we are not disposed to regard any of the stories, related 
by M. de Chateaubriand, as any thing more than mere fanciful 
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illustrations of his Beazties of Christianity; yet some of the 
incidents which he has furnished, may be considered as leviti- 
mate subjects. for a poem designed to show the infiuence of sa- 
cred musici. ‘The poet is not answerable for the veracity of a 
fanatick priest, who would attribute to some of the Catholick 
Missionaries, even more miraculous powers, than those that were 
eranted to the cotemporary disciples of the Saviour himself. 
Those who have read Chateaubriand’s celebrated work, will pe- 
member the following, among the numerous miracles. wroveht by 
the Missionaries, at Paraguay.—The Boat arrives in La Plata, 
amidst a horde of savages—The Missionary and his heophytes 


begin the Gregorian chani: 


“Those unknown strains the forest war-whoop hush: 
Huntsmen and warriours from their cabins rush, 
Heed not the foe, that vells defiance nigh; 

See not the deer, that dashes wildly by, 

Drop from their hand the bow and rattling quiver, 
Crowd to the shore, and plunge into the river— 
Breast the green waves th’ enchanted bark that toss, 
Leap o’er her sides, and Kneel before the cross: 
While warm tears, mingling with baptismal waters, 
Wash from the soul the stain of savage slaughters.” 


Another incident is also taken from Chateaubriand—and, 
whether truth or fiction, certainly no incident could possess 
stronger susceptibility of poetick embellishinent.—A lonely pil- 
crim, wandering through the woods, in musing, melancholy mood, 
is startled at the .ppearance of a Serpent just in the act of dart- 
ing upon him, with his envenomed fangs—fear held him. fora 
moment. in suspense, ti'l suddenly recollecting the magick power 


of musick. he seizes his flute, 


** And meets his foe upon enchanted 2round— 


See! as the plaintive melody is flung, 


The lightning flash fades on the Serpent’s tongue; ; 

The wncoiling reptile, o’er each shining fold, 

Throws changeful clouds of azure, green and gold: 

A softer lustre twinkles in his eye; { 
t 


His neck is burnish’d with a glossier dye; 
His slippery scales grow smoother to the sight, 


And his relaxing circles voll in light. 
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Slowly the eharm retires:—with waving sides, 
Along its track, the graceful list’ner glides, 
While musick throws her silver cloud around, 


And bears her votary off in magick Solids of sound.” 


In the remaining scenes of the poem, the author has given the 
reins to his imaginations and has shown. that if he had taste and 
judgment to select. he had also geuius to invent. The scene, 
which his faneyv has painted from *Caledonia’s hill.’ is particu- 
larly fine—the conceptions are bold and original—the expressions 
strony and virorous—and the dese ription in the highest deoree 
poetical. Can there be a finer picture of a youthful minstrel, 
roused from his slumbers, by the huntsman’s *“clamorous horn,” 


and eager to greet the beams of day, with his song of happiness: 


“Lark-like, he mounts o’er grey rocks, thunder—riven 
Lark-like, he cleaves the white mist, te mpest—driven, 
And Lark-like carols, as the cliff he climbs, 


Whose oaks were vocal with his earliest rhymes.” 


And. who will read the following lines, and not fecl the venial 


ravs of a rising sun? 


cs 





heaven’s gates unbar, 
And on the world a tude of glory rushes 
o , 


Burns on the lull, and down the valley blushes.” 


Indeed the whole of this Highland scenery, is one continued 
blaze of poetick fire—every line breathes the melody of musick— 


every image has its appropriate metaphor. Night descends, with 


“The dew drops dripping from her dusky wings.” 


The majestick yaks. 


“Toss their old arms, and challenge every storm.” 


And when he bas led his “youthful minstrel,” in the gloom of 
night, to an old and Gothick church. to seek a shelter from the 
threatening storm—to a church, in which the mouldering hand of 
time had just spared enough, to raise the reverence of supersti- 


Hen: where 
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Ihe cross 1s crumbled, and the crosier crush’d.”—— 
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—where fancy sees a Ghost, in every form, and hears a Spirit, on 
every blast; the poet, fired with the sublimity of his conceptions, 


rises at once to the majesty of song— 


“Yes! tis some Spirit that those skies deforms, 
And wraps in billowy clouds that hill of storms. 
Yes:—’tis a Spirit in those vaults that dwells, 
Tlumes that hall, and murmurs in those cells. 
Yes, ’tis some Spirit on the blast that rides, 


And wakes the eternal tumult of the tides.” 
* * * * - 


“That Mighty Spirit once from Teman came: 
Clouds were his chariot, and his coursers flame. 
Bow’d the perpetual hills:—the rivers fled: — 
Green ocean trembled to his deepest bed; 

Earth shrunk aghast:—cternal mountains burn’d, 
And his red axle thunder’d as it turn’d.” 


he author concludes with an address to the Deity, modest. pi- 
ous, and appropriate—we have before observed, that, as the produc- 
tion of an American, we have read this poem with proud delight: 
but, though we should draw upon our backs, the whole host of Eng- 
lish and Scotch criticks and Reviewers, we are not afraid to go 
still farther, and pronounce that no poet of the present day, of 
any country, has evinced stronger powers of genius, clearer per- 


ceptions, a more chastened funcy, or a more correct and refined 
taste. It may be objected, that he has deviated from the rigid 
rules of poetry, by the occasional introduction of an Alexandrine. 


and the frequent use of final dissyllables; thus changing the mea- 
sure, and impairing the heroick gravity of pentameter verse. 
But we do not consider this, by any means, a defect: on the con- 
trary, it gives a pleasing variety, and relieves that monotony, 
which will sometimes fatigue the reader, even in the most sublime 
productions. We have remarked the frequent variation of the 
crsura, as a striking beauty in the poem before us—it forces the 
reader to understand what he is reading, and it prevents the pos- 
sibility of tis running into the sing -soug school-boy whine, which 
seems so naturally to belong to those poems, where the pause 
constantly occurs upon the same syllable. Nothing can be more 
disgusting than alliteration when too often repeated, or when it 
seems to be the eflect of labour and studv—but when it occurs 
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simply, naturally and unaffectedly, when the sense is not strained 
to produce it, we look upon it as a pleasing embellishment. It is 
not possible to object to a single instance of it, to be found in this 
poem: indeed, we think, it would have been difficult for the author 
to have chosen more appropriate words, with other uitials. 

We have been not less pleased with the author’s prose, than 
with his poetry. The preface to this volume, is not only written 
ina style of elegant simplicity, but it abounds with evidences of 
profound learning, and the most intimate acquaintance with po- 
lite literature. The author seems to have devoted much of his 
time to the writings of the polemical divines; but he has studi- 
ously avoided dwelling upon any of the points of controversy. 
His poem was written for purposes of Charity, and he knew that 
an appeal to the Christian, to be successtul, should be weneral. 


Recollections of Italy, England, and America, with Essays on various subjects, 
in Morals and Literature, By F. A. De Chateaubriand. Philadelphia: pub- 
lished by M. Carcy, No. 121, Chesnut-street. 1816. Octavo, p. p. 364. 


Turs volume is composed of the superficial fragments of a man 
of brilliant genius; who, incited, either by the lust of fame, or of 
wealth, or a desire to avoid the persecutions of booksellers, has 
committed the folly of giving those performances to the press, 
which ought to have been entrusted to the discretion of his eve- 
cutors; when their publication could not have raised a blush upon 
the cheek of their author, and when their comparative insigni- 
ficance might have found some palliation, in the curiosity of man- 
kind, to behold every remnant, however small, or trifling, of a 
departed favourite. But this period, has been unwisely anti- 
cipated by the author; and we are to judge the quick, instead of 
the dead, with all the rigour of a judicial tribunal. 

From a mere glance at the Contents of this volume, it will be 
perceived, that it is only a collection of outlines, or imperfect 
sketches; which, compared to his more finished productions, are 
little more than the shadows of his genius. One hundred and 
fifty pages occupied by his “Recollections of Italy, England, and 
-Imerica;” the three most interesting countries of the globe, is 
a fact fully indicative of its superficial character. The Essays 
59 
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that succeed, are still more contracted in their limits; though not 
so imperfect in complexion. 

What he tells of Italy, neither warms us into admiration, nor 
excites us to censure; for he says but very little, when we deduct 
his classical allusions; he gives us no delight, and no new know- 
ledge: and we feel no approbation, no enthusiasm, when we come 
to the conclusion. The recollections appear so few and feeble to 
the writer himself, that his fancy, which is commonly so resplen- 
dent and florid, evidently languishes under the task; and con- 
fesses his unsuccessful efforts to arrive, at his wonted eloquence 
of style, and beauty of sentiment. 

In the “Recollections of Hngland,” and “English Litera- 
ture,’ however, we find more to condemn, and equally as little 
to admire; indeed this portion of his work teems with food for 
criticisin, of the most liberal and dispassionate kind, free from 
every improper bias. A few quotations and remarks, will attest 
the truth of this assertion. Yet when has a native of France 
been rational, on the subject of English criticism? And how 
seldom have they been just, as it respects their manners, their 
customs, and their morals? It seems as if an everlasting vari- 
ance was destined to prevail between the two nations on every 
point; and that in taste, literature, and the Belles Lettres, they 
are as hostile as in disposition, manners, and prejudice. Un- 
less, however, the taste of an .dmerican is too closely modelled 
upon that of the English; he is the most fit to give an impartial 
verdict upon this litigated question, for he certainly cannot be 
influenced by those local passions and affections, that glow in the 
bosom of a true born Briton; who remembers with enthusiasm, 
the fields of Agencourt, Crecy, and Blenheim; and exults at the 
bloody trophies of the field of Waterloo. Independent of these 
obstacles to harmony, there exists a radical discrepance in the 
constitution and genius of their minds, that sets at open defi- 
ance, every argument, that would tend to reconcile their opinions 
of literature, and assimilate their taste. 

M. de Chateaubriand affirms, that “Dryden and Milton are 
the two authors. to whom the title of author is exclusively ap- 
plied.” Is this to be termed a fiction, or a falshood? 

The universal admiration. in which the English, like ourselves, 
hold Shakespeare, is imputed to ignorance and barbarity, by our 


polite and modest traveller: 
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“| was one night,” says he, “at Covent-Garden Theatre, which takes its 
name, as is generally known, from an ancient convent, on the scite of which 
it is built. A well dressed man, seated himself near me, and asked soon 
afterwards where he was? 1 looked at him with astonishment, and answered, 
‘In Covent Garden.” ‘A pretty garden indeed!’ exclaimed he, bursting into 
a fit of laughter, and presenting to me a bottle of rum. It was a sailor, 
who had accidentally passed this way, as he came from the city, just at the 
time the performance was commencing; and having observed the pressure 
of the crowd at the entrance of the theatre, had paid his money, and enter- 
ed the house without knowing what he was to see.” 

“How should the English have a theatre to be termed supportable, when 
the pit is composed of judges recently arrived from Bengal, and the coast 
of Guinea, who do not even know where they are? Shakespeare may reign 
eternally in such a nation. It is thought that every thing is justified by 


saying that the follies of English tragedy are faithful pictures of nature. If 


this were true, the most natural situations are not those which produce the 
greatest effect. It is natural to fear death, and yet a victim, who laments its 
approach, dries the tears before excited by commiseration. The human 
heart wishes for more than it is capable of sustaining, and above all, wishes 
for objects of admiration. There is implanted in it an impulse towards 
some indescribable unknown beauty, for which it was perhaps created at its 
origin.” 

Here is an argument against Shakespeare! Oh most sapient 
and tasteful critick. What! nature is to be shunned, because a 
greater effect can be wrought by art, on a morbid imagination. 
Nobody doubts the power of a romantick fancy, artfully to 
create a situation of infinitely greater effect, than an artless, yet 
judicious combination of natural events produces. Yet the for- 
mer is totally overlooked and unfelt, by a mind of taste and sen- 
sibility, whose affections are ardent, and whose principles are un- 
corrupted. 

As-to the story of the sailor, we sincerely pity the extreme 
simplicity of our author’s heart, while we hold in utter con- 
tempt, the blindness of his prejudice and the sophistry of his 
reasoning; if a feeble and false assertion merits that name. We 
think, and M. de C. would have discovered, if his vanity had 
not disguised his reason, that the sailor was playing off a joke 
on him; and knew as well, or better than he did himself, the 
place he had come to. Yet suppose this ridiculous story true, 
how shall we treat the inference he draws from it: that the Bri- 
tish theatres are alone supported and filled by British sailors 


and other ignorant rabble? Surely this poor man had bowed to 
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his Saint thrice too often, when he composed such absolute non- 
sense; which is too contemptible for further animadversion. 

He flatters himself that he proves Young: to possess no poetick 
genius; no pathos, tenderness, nature, or sublimity. No man of 
intelligence or taste, however, will feel surprise or regret, at this 
denunciation of our first Bard of sorrow, when he is told, that 
our critick prefers a scene in Harvey’s Meditations, to any that 
are to be found in The Might Thoughts. Besides this, which 
is amply sufficient to make us wholly disregard his judgment, he 
affirms, that Young declaims against Solitude; when he in reality, 
chaunts forth its praise, and recommends its indulgence: he 
maintains that Young is not a man of sorrow, while the poet 
proves by his works, that he was the saddest of mortals. This 
falsehood, vanity, and presumption, are consummated by his re- 
mark, that Dr. Johnson severely criticized the Night Thoughts, 
and “finishes by comparing them to a Chinese garden.” Our 
author, if we conceive his meaning, intends to insinuate, that 
Johnson condemns them, and makes the above comparison, only 
to expose them to insignificance and contempt. ‘This at least 
must be the impression of every reader: and how will they be 
startled, when they are told, that it is in open hostility to John- 
son’s sentiments. We are astonished, that if ever our author 
perused Johnson’s criticism, he did not derive some little acumen, 
taste, and judgment, from its luminous disquisition, which to- 
tally refutes his contemptible cavils; but, perhaps he wanted that 
amplitude of mind which can embrace a whole, instead of fixing 
upon a few imperfect lines, with the avidity of conceited judg- 
ment, and superiour sagacity. 

The next subject of his intemperate hostility and foolish cen- 
sure, is Shakspeare,. that terrour to the vanity of Frenchmen, 
whose models of perfection always inspire them with the fierce- 
ness of despair, and the rage of conscious inferiority. Here a 
Frenchman is privileged to rail; for envy must, in its violent ef- 
fervescence find some vent: and here they may rail, without 
inflicting an injury: for, like the angry surge that beats against a 
rock of adamant, they will be driven back by the resistance o! 
invulnerable perfection. To controvert the prejudices of our 
author on this subject, would be needless; his objections have all 
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been made long ago by other Frenchmen, and have all been re- 
futed by abler criticks, 

On this subject, we shall content ourselves, as well! as satisly 
the reader, by citing the following «Vote from Dryden's Essay on 
Dramatick Poesy. 

“The learned John Hales, of Eton, whom Wood calls a walking library, 
and Clarendon pronounces the greatest scholar of his time,” has completely 
demonstrated the superiority of Shakespeare’s expansive genius, over all 
other dramatick writers. “Gildon tells the anecdote to which Dryden seems 


to allude, in an Essay addressed to Dryden himself on the vindication of 


Shakespeare, and he quotes our author as his authority. ‘The matter of 


fact, if my memory fail me not, was this: Mr. Hales, of Eton, affirmed that 
he would shew all the poets of antiquity out«<done by Shakespeare, in ail the 
topicks and common places made use of in poetry. The enemies of Stakes. 
peare would by no means yield him so much excellence; so that it came to 
a resolution of a trial of skill upon that subject. The place agreed on for 
the dispute, was Mr. Hales’s chamber, at Eton. A great many books were 
sent down by the enemies of the poet; and on the appointed day, my lord 
Falkland, Sir John Suckling, and all the persons of quality that had wit and 
jearning, and interested themselves in the quarrel, met there; and, upon a 
thorough disquisition of the point, the judges chosen by agreement out of 
this learned and ingenious assembly, unanimously gave the preference to 
Shakespeare; and the Greek and Roman pocts were adjudged to veil at least 
their glory in that to the English hero.”—“Gildon’s Foseays.” 

“Tate, in the preface to the ‘Loyal General,’ and Rowe, in his ‘Lite of 
Shakespeare,’ quote the same anecdote.” 

As a critick, however, M. de C, shows himself to be far from 
formidable. He lays it down as a fixed principle, that an au- 
thor who can write good tragedy, is able to produce good comely. 
Now, against the truth of this ridiculous maxim, we array almost 
the entire mass of dramatick history; which must supersede the 
most cogent reasoning that it is in the power of wit to employ. 
Aristophanes, Plautus, Terence, never wrote tragedy; Auschyius, 
Sophocles, Seneca, and Euripides, never composed a single 
comedy!! 

The whole of that part of the volume entitled English Lite- 
rature, displays so much superficial knowledge, national preju- 
dices, ana false axioms, as to baffle the aim of criticism. He 
says Beattie’s Minstrel is written in the stanza of the old Scotch 
ballads; whereas the poet tells us, he followed that of Spencer's 
Fairy Queen: as all who have read the Minstrel, are fully con- 
vinced, Even towards Beattie he is not just; for, though be 
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tries to praise him sometimes, he evidently does it with reluc- 
tance, and apparently only to set off in a stronger light, the ve- 
hemence of censure and declamation, that he instantly resumes, 

We have now come to that portion of his book, which ought, 
and which every reader expects to be, the most fruitful and in- 
teresting; “Recollections of America.” Disappointment, where 
it frequently recurs, is not acutely felt; and before we attain to 
this subject, expectation has long given place to indifference, and 
hope to conviction. Little worth knowing is told us in this part 
of the volume. ‘The story of the mysterious Scotchman, who 
arrived at Baltimore, in the same vessel, and won thie friend- 
ship, as well as excited the curiosity, of our traveller, is the best; 
but it is apparent that a very trifling incident, has been wrought 
by the magick powers of our author’s romantick imagination» 
into an affair of mighty importance; and that great mysteries 
have been fabricated, from the glance of an eye, the imperfect 
remembrance of a name, and the vanity of a probable impostor. 

“A few words concerning the Cataract of Canada;”’ is a toler- 
able picture of a well known scene. 

The next title, is, “visit to the country of the Savages; which 
was never undertaken; but only projected. The object of this, 
he tells us, was to “decide the great question of a passage from 
the South Sea, into the Atlantick by the North;’? and he informs 
us in very plain, and somewhat pompous terms, what he would 
have done, if proper patronage had been extended to his plan. It 
is here he takes occasion to apprise us of his intrepidity, and the 
imminent dangers he escaped “over the yawning horrours of 
Niagara.”? ‘These beautiful fictions, however, we abstain from 
quoting; for we will not deny that our author has made us greater 
scepticks, than either David Hume, or Bishop Berkley. 

Of the remaining part of this volume, much is entitled to com- 
mendation, and much is wholly indifferent to praise or blame. 
His criticism of Mackenzie’s Travels appears judicious and im- 
partial. Not to speak in praise of his “Letter to M. De Fon- 
tanes,” in reprobation of Madame De Staél’s System of Morals, 
would bespeak a disposition to dangerous principles, that we are 
far from entertaining. This Essay contains considerable wit, 
and no small share of pungent satire, and conclusive argument. 
In the two succeeding pieces, there is also considerable merit: we 
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mean the Essay on the Poet Gilbert, and the “Analysis of the 
Work of M. De Bonald.”” Some exceptions, however, must be 
entered with these encomiums, in regard to many of the prinei- = 
ples and sentiments peculiar to M. de Chateaubriand; whose fer- 
vid fancy often wafts him into regions of romance and errour, 
from which the enthusiasm of his piety and devotion is not cal- oa ; 
culated to extricate him. 

The three following criticisms, on the * Poem of M. Michaud;” . 
son the history of the Life of Jesus Christ;” and “the New 
Edition of Rollin’s Works,” present nothing remarkable; to 
some they may afford a desirable accession of knowledge; and 


— 


may be regarded by others as useless and superficial; for our- " 
selves we deem them entertaining, instructive, and eloquent. 
His criticism on the “Memoirs of Louis XIV,” is written 
with ability and judgment; it exhibits sagacity and discrimina- 
tion: and is in every respect worthy of its author. The obser- "e" 
vations he prefixed to this Essay, to the disparagement of royal ‘ 
authors, brought forth some polite strictures, in the form of par CH 


-— 


an anonymous Letter in the Gazette of France, written with 
great spirit, vigour, candour, and elegance; to which our au- 
thor replied by an Essay, “On Men of Letters; by far the | 
most interesting, eloquent, and noble production of the author. SM 
ile vindicates the dignity of the literary character, with the 


wv 
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se 

commanding energy of an honourable member, proud of the ex- | 
| alted distinction it procures him; and fully demonstrates the hed! } 
: superiority of the Man of Letters, to every other order, or class ay 
of mankind. But we cannot abstain from citing one or two of 
the most splendid passages of this admirable Essay. The charms 
; of study, are depicted with a faithful, as well as fascinating pen: 

“Nothing can so effectually dissipate the troubles of the heart as study; iJ 

‘ nothing can so well restore to perfect concord the harmonies of the soul, Ta 
- When, fatigued with the storms of the world, we take refuge in the sane- f . 4 
\- tuary of the Muses, we feel that we breathe a more tranquil air, and the y 
1 spirits are soon calmed by its benign influence. Cicero had witnessed the \ ; a 
5, calamities of Lis country; he had seen in Rome the ¢ xecutioner seated with ; 

the victim, who, by a fortunate chance alone had escaped his sword, and en. 
ie joying the same consideration as that victiim,—he had scen the hand that | : 
ty was bathed with the blood of the citizens, and that which had been only (ee ae 
it. raised for their defence pressed with equal cordiality;—he had seen virtue . 


ecome a subjc et of scandal in the day 5 oft guilt as al object of horre ur in 
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the days of virtue;—he had seen the degenerate Romans pervert the language 






of Scipio, to excuse their degeneracy, calling resolution obstinacy, gene- 
rosity folly, courage imprudence, and seeking an interested motive for ho. 







nourable actions, that they might not have the sweet sensation of esteeming 
something;—he had seen his friends by degrees grow cold to him, their 
hearts repel the warm effusions of his own, his pains cease to be theirs, their 
opinions become estranged from his; till carried away, or broke by the 
Whicel of Fortune, he was left by them ina profound solitude, To these 
pains so great, so difficult to be borne, were added domestick chagrins: 
‘My daughter remained to me,’ he writes to Sulpitius, ‘that was a constant 
support, one to which I could always have recourse; the charm of her so- 
ciety made me almost forget my troubles; but the frightful wound which f 
have reccived in losing her, uncloses again all those I had thought healed. 1 
am driven from my house, and from the forum,’ 

“And what did Cicero do in a situation so lamentable’?—he had _ recourse 
to study. ‘I have reconciled myself with my books,’ says he to Varro, ‘they 


















mvite me to a renewal of our ancient intercourse; they tell me that you have 






been wiser than me in never having forsaken them.’ 

“The Muses, who permit us to choose our society, arenabove all a power- 
ful resourse in times of political chagrin. When fatigued with living in the 
midst of the Tigellinusses, and the Narcissusses, they transport us into the 
society of the Catos and the Fabricii. For what concerns the pains of the 
heart, though study cannot indeed restore to us the friends whose loss we 
deplore, it softens the chagrins occasioned by the separation, in mingling 
the recollection of them, with all the purest sentiments of life, with all the 













most sublime images of nature.” 

“Let us now examine the accusations urged against men of /etters, most of 
which appear to me unfounded; mediocrity often consoles itself by calumny, 
Tt is urged, that men of letters are not fit for the transaction of business. 
Strange idea! that the genius, requisite to produce the spirit of the laws 

















was deficient to conduct the office of a minister. What? cannot those who ’ 
sound so ably the depths of the human heart, unravel the intrigues arising d 
from the passions around them. ‘The more we know men, the less are we to m 
be considered capable of governing them? But this is a sephism which all u 
experience contradicts. The two greatest statesmen of antiquity, Demos- te 
thenes, and still more Cicero, were men of letters, in the most rigid sense of 
of the term. Never, perhaps, did a finer literary genius than Cesar exist, va 
and it appears that this descendant of Anchises and Venus, understood to- th, 
lerably well how to conduct business. We may cite in England, Sir Thomas ok 
More, Lords Clarendon, Bacon, and Bolingbroke; in France, M. M. De L. fin 
Hopital, Lamaignon, a’ Agnesseau, Malesherbes, and the greater part 0! ex; 
those first ministers who have been furnished by the church. Nothing could i. 


persuade me that Bossuct’s was not a head capable of conducting a kingdom, 
° o_* . ’ wre lent 
nor that the severe and judicious Boilcau would not have made an excelle! 
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We shall conclude the quotation, by the following eloquent and 
wise exhortation addressed to men of letters, upon which they 
cannot too soberly reflect—nor too strictly obey: 


“But if the first literary talents may be capable of filling, with glory, the 
first places in the country, Heaven forbid that I should recommend to them 
ever to aspire to those places. The greater part of men of high birth might 
conduct the publick ministry as well as they would; but no one could re- 
place the fine works of which posterity would be deprived, by their devot- 
ing themselves to other cares. Is it not now much more for our advantage, 
and for his own, that Racine created with his hand such pompous wonders, 
than that he should have filled, even with the highest distinction, the places 
of Luovois and Colbert. I wish that men of talents understood better their 
high destiny; that they knew how to set a more just value upon the gifts 
they have received from Heaven. It is not conferring a favour on them to 
invest them with the great offices of state, it is they who in accepting these 
offices make an important sacrifice to the country, and confer an essential 
favour upon it. 

“Let others expose themselves to storms, I counsel the lovers of study to 
contemplate them from the shore. ‘The sea-shore shall become a place of 
repose for the shepherds,” says the scriptures: erit funicles mavis requies pass 
torum. Letus hear, farther, the Roman orator. ‘I esteem the days that 
you pass at Tusculum, my dear Varro, as much as the whole duration of 
life, and I would willingly renounce all the riches of the earth to obtain the 
liberty Gf constantly spending mv time so deliciously.....1 imitate it at least, 
us much as lies in my power, and I seek my repose with true satisfaction in 
my beloved studies....If the great have judged that, in favour of these studies, 
my attention to publick affuirs may be dispensed with, why should I not 
choose so sweet an occupation.’ 

“In a career foreign to their manners and hahits, men of letters will find 
nothing but the ills of ambition; they will experience none of its pleasures. 
More delicate than other men, how must that delicacy be wounded a hua- 
dred times in the day. What horrible things must they lave to devour; 
with what a set of people must they be obliged to live, and even to smile 
upon them. Always a mark for the jealousics which true talents never ful 
to excite, they must be incessantly exposed to calumnies and denune iatons 
of every kind. They will find even in the frankness, the simplicity, the cle. 
vation of their characters dangerous rocks on which they may be wrecked, 
their virtues will do more harm than their vices, their genius itself wil] 
plunge them into snares, which ordinary men would avoil. MHuppy if they 
lind some favourable opportunity for returning into solitude before death, or 
exile, interposes, to punish them for having sacrificed their talents to the 
gratitude of courts.”—p,. p. 325, 326. 

The speech, composed by our author “for his reception as a 
member of the Imperial Institute of France, in the place of M. 
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Chenier, a poet well known for the part he took in the Freneh 
revolution,” is the next piece; and deserves every encomium, 
which splendid eloquence, sound reasoning, and stern integrity, 
can claim. A captivating strain of lofty sentiment, frank hos- 
tility, and honest censure of his predecessor’s principles, runs 
through the whole; and stamps it with an impression of uncom- 
mon interest, to every liberal minded reader. One expression, 
however, occurs in it that we know not how to reconcile to our 
author’s usual correctness of composition. He says, “if it be 
true, that envy sometimes obscures the estimable qualities which 
adorn men of letters, it is even more true,” et cetera. Now truth, 
in our estimation, possesses no degrees of comparison; and if the 
first proposition be true, the second cannot be more true. 

M. De Chateaubriand concludes the present volume with his 
defence of the beauties of christianity, which considered in re- 
lation to those parts that may be assailed by impartial criticism 
with success, is feeble and defective: but as it holds the charac- 
ter of a reply to the objections of the French sophists, as he 
very properly styles his atheistical adversaries, it must be pro- 
nounced lygical and conclusive. We have ourselves attacked, 
and we think successfully, many parts of that ingenious work, 
which never can be vindicated; but he touches not a single point, 
that we have denounced; and leaves the reasonable objections of 
his protestant opponents, in all their original magnitude and 
vigour. His defence, however, is written in a style of un- 
common harmony, elegance, and splendour; and, while we pay 
him the willing tribute of applause for his genius, we cannot but 
insist, at the same moment, on the baneful consequences, and 
radical errours, of many of his religious principles, moral 
sentiments, and literary maxims. We cordially agree with him, 
on one point, which is not so universally adopted, as its rational 
nature ought to render it; that, “If a work be really good, it 
cannot be effected by censure; if it be bad, it connot be justified 
by apologies.”? Some of our book makers, may derive no small 
benefit, from the consideration of this self-evident proposition. 

After a deliberate investigation, and impartial estimate of 
this work, our judgement is not, on the whole. inimical to its re- 
putations for notwithstinding that substantial errours pervade 


almost every piece, yet its general complexion is of so bright a 
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cast, as to entitle it to praise, and render it a valuable acquisi- 
tion to polite letters. This may, at first sight, appear an incon- 
sistent assertion; yet the least reflection must assure every one 
of its foundation in reason. <A mind constituted like that of M. 
de Chateaubriand, cannot expend its thoughts in a fruitless man- 
ner; in any form, however objectionable may be its occasional 
aberrations, for it always teems with so copious a stream of senti- 
ment and imagery; it is so tinctured with the sublimest enthusi- 
asm, and the tenderest piety; its morality is so zealous, and its 
benevolence so fervent; his imagination soars to so towering a 
height, and his speculations are so bold, vigorous, independent, 
and original, that he must necessarily strike out some valuable 
scintillations of wisdom, in the intellectual struggle. In this 
manner, a stream of indistinct, yet dazzling light, follows and 
marks the track of his reflections; and throws a beam upon ob- 
jects, that before appeared to the reader obscure and vague. 
Besides, although they are insignificant, when separately con- 
sidered, yet their united influence in the republick of letters is 
not small or unimportant, as they conduce to the completion of 
the author’s fame, and fill up a void in the literary history of the 
period they belong to. Like the fragments of Johnson, there- 
fore, they have their value; but like his fragments, they should 
have been held in reserve, till they could have taken the title of 
posthumous productions; we should then have received them with 
more favour, and devout veneration, as the last relick of a de- 
parted sage insensible to reproof or applause, and incapable of 
amending the errours, to which all are prone; but which few can 
compensate by the creation of new beauties, and the discovery, 
or advancement of useful knowledge. S. 
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MISCELLANY. 


BIOGRAPHY. 
THE LIFE OF RICHARD CUMPERLAND, 
Comprising Remarks on his Character, Genius, and Writings, 
(Concluded from page 385.) 


From the date of his Memoirs, 1806, Cumberland appears to 
have gradually forsaken the stage in disgust; mortified by unde- 
served coolness in the publick; and disappointed of that favour, 
which a less degenerate age would have been proud to show 
him. Henceforth, he determined to devote his powers in private, 
to composition; and not to court a stage, whose frivolity and per- 
versions, were totally repulsive to every effort of classick excel- 
lence. The tasks that he assumed afterwards, we only know, 
by what he subsequently published, or what was given to the 
world by his daughter, after his death; among the former, is the 
Epic poem of the E.vodiad, the joint production of Cumberland 
and his friend, Sir James Bland Burges. 

This poem was published in 1807, with such ill success, if we 
way infer its reception from its defects, as still increased the 
xloom that had gathered over his advancing age, and declining 
powers. He seems, indeed, in the preface, to anticipate no very 
cood fortune from it; but consoles himself for its imperfections, 
by thinking, that if it does not immortalize the poetick powers 
of his friend, or himself, it will at least perpetuate the re- 
membrance of their cordial affection, and united sentiments and 
sympathies; a consolation not always to be found in literary mis- 
carriages, nor, we believe, always efficacious, when resorted to. 
With all our reverence for the genius of Cumberland, we are at 
a loss to conceive, how he could ever have been induced to pub- 
lish, Gr prompted to compose, so wretched, dull, and tame a per- 
formance; equally destitute of poetick spirit, and harmonious 
grace. The Ewodiad, is literally beneath criticism; which can- 
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not stoop to scrutinize a mass of imperfections, unenlivened by 
the feeblest gleam of fancy; where there is neither skill in the 
disposition of the parts, nor invention in their embellishment; 
where a succession of facts is tamely narrated in the homely 
language of prose, from which it is only distinguished by pre- 
serving the heroick line of ten syllables. Such is this boasted 
production of two writers, who both mistook the tendency of 
their powers; one of whom the world always refused to acknow- 
ledge as a poet; and the other, sharing but a limited reputation, 
from his poetick attempts. When we affirm, that the E.vodiad 
contains less poetry than those books of the Bible from which it 
is taken, every dispassionate reader will concur in the judgment, 
if he has had suflicient patience, or leisure, to peruse the work 
alluded to. 

From this time to 1808, we know not that he appeared before 
the world as an author; but in that year, he brought forward a 
Comick-opera, entitled the Jew of Magadore, in three acts, 
which, with the aid of songs and musick, is said to have been 
played withsome success. It was afterwards published; but it ex- 
hibits no trace of that genius, which blazes in the West Indian, 
and sparkles in the Eccentrick Lover. His powers were obvi- 
ously depressed at this period, by the combined attacks of mise- 
ry, penury, and age; and yet they were endued with energy, not 
often possessed by other writers twenty years younger, as was 
proved by his next production. 

His poem of -Retrospection, succeeded to the above, in 1811, 
but this he did not live to publish; while its success was not less 
splendid than his most favoured productions of earlier times. 
Yet much of its good fortune, is owing to the interesting events 
he narrates, and the great characters he paints; to the political 
scenes he exhibits, and the literary anecdotes he details. At the 
tine he wrote this poem, he was in his eightieth year; an age 
few authors live to see, and in which still fewer bards delight to 
sing. Yet it manifests more vigorous faculties, than we are dis- 
posed to imagine upon first sight; for notwithstanding, that it 
chiefly turns upon the exercise of the memory, as representing 
past scenes, and ancient incidents, yet it presents us with 
inuch brilliancy of imagination, and strength of judgment. Per- 
haps there cannot be found, in any poetick work of the same 
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author, if we except the Dramatick kind, an equal, at least 9 
greater portion of the genuine spirit of poetry, than runs through 
fetrospection; which, though too often prosaick, yet is never 
tame, or vapid, stiff or creeping. The versification is uncom- 
monly sweet, flowing, and harmonious; and an elevated strain of 
bold thought, preserves a manly vigour through its pages. His 
reflections flow from a thorough knowledge of mankind; and the 
whole complexion of the poem, proves him to have been a man 
of many sorrows, well acquainted with the real nature of the 
world, and no stranger to his own qualities. Without wish- 
ing to disparage this last production of the venerable sage, we 
inay remark, that the reader of his Memoirs, will find nothing 
new or striking, to admire in it, except the imagery and versifi- 
cation, that he did not before perceive in the memoirs; of which 
Retrospection is but the mere echo, except in matter of detail, 
and dates. 

Cumberland commenced and terminated his literary career 
in the Dramatick line; but his labours and his life were stopped 
together. At the time he was seized by his last illness, he is 
said to have been actually engaged in finishing, what he still left 
incomplete, the play of The False Demetrius. He was taken 
suddenly ill, at the house of his friend, Mr. Henry Fry, in Bed- 
ford Place, Russel Square; who seems to have afforded him the 
friendly shelter of his roof, in the tempestuous days of the lat- 
ter period of his life. After a short sickness, he expired at the 
same place, on the 7th of May, 1811, being then seventy-nine 
years, two months, and sixteen days old. His body, followed by 
a numerous procession, was deposited among the poets in West- 
minster Abbey, at an equal distance from the tombs of Dryden 
and Addison; thus receiving those honours in death, of whose 
charms he was now insensible, and for which he had unsuccess- 
fully struggled through an arduous lifes that his genius ought te 
have extorted from the world, and that his productions, from 
their intrinsick merits, should have purchased from the literature 
of his age. 

The penury of his latter days, is naturally associated with the 
place of his death, that happened under the hospitable roof of a 
friend. Why a pension should not have been settled on Cum- 
berland, to smooth the rugged path of want in advancing age, it 
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is impossible to conceive. The royal bounty had been extended 
io many others, neither more deserving, nor more in want of 
succour, than our author. Had he done the state an injury? Had 
he opposed the measures of the administration? Neither can be 
alleged against him; on the contrary, his fortune had been wasted 
in political services, for the good of the country, and his patri- 
otism glowed in the reality of war, when his native land was 
menaced by invasion. Were his abilities too inconsiderable to 
attract attentions This cannot be said; for his various works, 
both in verse and prose, prove the respectable magnitude of his 
genius, and the great utility of his writings; in which the cause 
of virtue and morality, is always eloquently maintained, and the 
precepts of taste, and the love of literature, observed and incul- 
cated. This is one of those events, in the policy of courts, 
which it is vain to conjecture, and might prove idle to inquire 
into; for perhaps the very persons who neglected to recompense 
his merits, and relieve his wants, could not assign a motive for 
their conduct, and probably never bestowed a thought upon the 
distressed author, or his works, in the hurry of business, and 
multiplicity of demands, attendant upon their official duties. 

It is not our intention minutely to criticise the different 
productions of this voluminous writer; which would require 
more space than can here be allotted to them, and higher quali- 
fications, than we can pretend to. A critick, too, whose judg. 
ment may justly supersede our decision, has suggested, that 
sufficient time has not yet elapsed, to allow of an impartial esti 
mate of his powers; and that he is scarcely in the hands of pos 
terity. Without combating this opinion, we shall at present only 
offer a few remarks upon the general scope of his character and 
genius; reserving to a future day, a more particular criticism on 
his separate pieces. 

To judge with justice and precision of the genius of Cumber- 
land, we must distinguish him, as a writer of prose, and an he 
roick, dramatick, and occasional poct: for into these different 
classes his works naturally divide themselves: and from each 
class, he has derived a degree of fame, profit, and applause. 

The world seldom errs in its judgment of a writer; and were 
we to take the reception and encouragement of his works, as a 


friterion of his genius, we aecad tet dian Wane tes ae 
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side. An author, may be slighted during his life time; his merits 
may not be fully admitted, and applause may fall short of the 
excellence that excites it; but his productions are never over- 
looked or neglected, unless they are remarkable for some gross 
deficiencies, and unpardonable imperfections. As it respects the 
sale of Cumberland’s poetick works, this observation is wel! 
founded; and their limited circulation was in proportion to their 
small intrinsick merits. 

it has been observed, that an author who writes much, will 
sometimes write badly, and that invariable excellence is neither 
the gift of genius, nor the attribute of humanity. Of this truth 
Cumberland affords a remarkable example; those productions to 
which he mostly inclmed, from the innate force of taste and 
propensity, he executed with the greatest skill, and polished with 
the highest perfection; these procured him friends, profit, and re- 
nown; they served as the base of his fame, and displayed the 
felicity of his genius. Most men have their ruling passions, and 
few authors are destitute of some peculiar propendency to a par- 
ticuliar species of composition, which results from the predomi- 
nance of reason or imagination. When they oppose this bias of 
the mind, by engaging in tasks for which they are not fitted, i: 
excites less wonder than it causes regret, that they should tarnish 
the lustre of their fame, and give birth to inferiour and imper- 
fect performances. 

Whether it is to be resolved into ambition, vanity, or pride, it 
is indisputable, that Cumberland, from his greediness of praise, 
was impelled to attempt almost every species of composition, 
while he was only qualified to excel in particular departments of 
literature. Of this supposed comprehensiveness of his genius, he 
makes frequent boast in his Memoirs, remarking at the same 
time, that Johnson was driven to a vast diversity and amplitude 
of subjects. by the necessities of his fortune, and the demands 
of the booksellers; whilst he exercised his abilities upon every 
topick, from the mere love of change, and pleasure of variety. 
Cumberland thought himself endued with a genius, that could 
grasp, and adorn, with equal beauty and facility, every subject, 
within the possible range of the mind, however remote or un- 
connected. To this fallacious impression, we must ascribe his 
misfortune, of a divided and mutilated fame; which eventualls 
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terminated in the unjust charge of his entire destitution of ge- 
nius. 

Much of this pernicious infatuation may be traced to a false 
mode of reasoning, in regard to the early display of a writer's 
faculties. Nothing can be more unreasonable, and nothing more 
baneful, than to infer, that a youth is endowed with poetick ge- 
nius, because he attempts to scribble in rhyme, and make puisne 
verses. It is natural for youthful minds, to be delighted, with 
whatever bears a relation to musick, or melody; and equally na- 
tural, that their first attempts at writing, should be directed to 
form averse, orarhyme. Yet how often is this constitutional 
taste, which every boy possesses for harmony, inferred to be the 
certain harbinger of a poetick genius; which is never afterwards 
manifested, except in hobbling verses, and imperfect poems? 
Such are the rash judgments of defective reason, or infatuated 
fondness. 

Cumberland’s first attempt as an author, was in dramatick 
composition; and his first success on the stage, was in the line of 
comedy; to which we conceive his genius to be naturally adapted. 
No writer of his time wrote so much for the stage, or experienced 
greater theatrical success than he did; with all his clamorous 
complaints, and discontented invectives. His prevince in dra- 
matick writing. seems to us, to be serious comedy; ,in which sen- 
timent is freely intermingled with action, and wit blazes at easy 
intervals; where humour generally holds the ascendant, or shares 
it with sensible dialogue, and sarcastick repartee. From the ex- 
cellence of his comedies, he has derived the greatest portion of 
his dramatick fame; and to his other writings, he is indebted for 
the least of his celebrity. Next to his comedies, his Plays stand 
conspicuous for their perfection and celebrity; and his tragedies 
are the last, as well as the least, in his dramatick performances. 
No tragedy of Cumberland’s ever had a prosperous run on the 
stave, or exalted and diffused the fame of the writer. His best 
work in this line, we may venture to pronounce The Sybil, or 
The Elder Brutus, published among his posthumous plays, but 
never, we believe, acted. d/canor, another tragedy in the same 
collection, is likewise possessed of considerable merit; and Tor- 
rendal may be admitted to rank as not inferiour. Of many other 
tragedies, however, nothing can be said in praise, and a great 
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deal may be alleged against them. Tiberius in Capree is a 
wretched performance; and Don Pedro is not more faultless: 
both are deficient in the plot, and the diction; and both want in- 
terest, consistence, and poetry. Yet even in his dramatick fame, 
Cumberland was near being unfortunate, in having his laurels 
blasted by an imperfect production. We have already related, 
that he was attacked by his last disorder, while engaged in the 
composition of The False Demetrius, the most defective and crude 
of all his numerous plays; destitute of interest in the plot, if it 
can be said to possess any; void of all animation in the diction. 
beauty of sentiment, or harmony of style. Yet can we justly 
criticise an unfinished performance, such as he has left? We think 
not; and we shall, therefore, pass it over, without allowing its 
imperfections te detract from the fame of the author, or sully his 
latter days, with the imputation of enfeebled powers. But who 
can resist the impotence of age, and the laws of nature: or who 
could be disgraced by fatuity, at the years he had attained to? 

We know not whether Cumberland was aware, that the drama- 
tick poet, IT may almost say the Shakspeare of Russia, had ex- 
ercised his genius upon this national topick; and that Sumoro- 
kof had before produced a tragedy entitled «The False Deme- 
frius.”” "This circumstance, alone, should have deterred our po- 
et. from following in a beaten field, where no honour of origi- 
nalitv or invention, could possibly be gleaned. 

Of his two epic poems, nothing as | belore remarked, can 
be said in praise. Ilis imagiuation was not exalted by sublimity. 
or tinged with the divine fire of poetry; he had no moments of 
inspiration, no flights of rapture. Neither the E.wodiad, nor 
Calvary, exhibits any passages of remarkable splendour, that 
cam be distinguished from the general tenour of an even and 
vapid versification. li neither is any thing perceptible but a dull 
uarrative, Or animaicd dialogue, in inverted prose, divided into 
ithe measure of ten feet; yet Calvary is the superiour poein of 
tue iwo; but so superiour, that it is highly probable, not one 
reader ina thousand, either in this country, or Europe, ever 
upened its uniateresiing pages. The E.wudiad, is of course. 
sul less regarded; and if Cumberland is uot disgraced, he is 
certainly not honoured by cither performance. In this depart- 


ment of poetry, Cumberland is about equal to Blackmore: and 
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he must thank the age that wanted a satirist like Pope, that he 
has been more fortunate, in escaping the glories of the Dunces. 


When he writes in prose, however, he displays the vigour of 


his genius, and attains to the elevated dignity of a classick 
author. It was to the Observer, that Cumberland looked for im- 
mortality, and he was not erroneous in his judgment; for he has 
given proofs in those papers, of every faculty that can consti- 
tute genius, and every attainment that can adorn a writer. ‘The 
Observer is distinguished by an accuracy of learning seldom 
equalled; many papers are conspicuous for that sprightliness of 
humour, and some for that rich fund of wit, that conferred 
transcendant exceilence upon the periodical effusions of Addi- 
son and Steele. The style is easy, flowing and polished; not too 
high for familiar purposes, nor too low for didactick specula- 
tions, or subjects of criticism; but though it is elegant, it is 
never splendid; it never flashes with unexpected beauties, or 
pleases by surprising flights. This equality of moderate excel- 
lence, seems, indeed, to be the characteristick, both of his ge- 
nius, and his writings; he gives birth tono wonderful effulgence, 
which attracts a universal gaze; he is celebrated for no single 
work of supreme perfection; his reputation for genius, rests 
only upon the combined effects of the collected productions of 
his pens his importance arises from the great aggregate of his 
works; and were his fame to depend upon any single perform- 
ance, we should never have heard of the name of Cumberland, 
and never have recorded the events of his life. Yet his prose 
style isevery way faultless. Were I to observe any deficiences 
in the Observer, it would be, that his papers seldom or never 
sparkle with the fire of wit; the reader never pauses from reple- 
tion of rapture, or feels the glow of delight; his humour may 
occasionally provoke a reluctant smile, but it never forces a 
laugh, or inspires a spontaneous association of risible ideas. 
As a wit, he is deficient; as a scholar, he is perfect; the Observ- 
er has the merit of a good design excellently performed: it is 
calculated to confirm the morals, and correct the taste of the 
age; the cause of truth is upheld by the eloquence of wisdom, 
and the beauty of virtue, is enhanced by the charms of imagina 

tion and knowledge. 
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If Cumberland has not imitated the stvle of Johnson, he has 
frequently, at least, without intending it, produced passages of 
eminent beauty, in the manner of the great lexicographer. In 
his Anecdotes of Spanish Painters, this resemblance is frequent- 
ly striking; but it is still more so, in his memoirs, from which 
innumerable examples might be cited. We do not recollect that 
in his other writings the same similitude is obvious, except oc- 
casionally in the Observer; and while it does not destroy the 
originality of his style, it assuredly enhances the beauty of his 








compositions. 

Of Cumberland’s three novels, that which he intended for the 
best, though produced in his seventy-sixth year, ought to be se- 
lected by the critick, as affording the best proof of his powers, 
in this branch of writing. Yet De Lancaster, is a novel which 
cannot add to the reputation of its author; neither can it im- 
pair his fame. The fable is good, and the incidents highly in- 
teresting; the sentiments are just, and the passions ensure the 
throb of sympathy in every bosom, To the beauty and perfec- 
tion of the design, considered either for instruction or amuse- 
ment, nothing can be objected; but in the performance, there 
are many defects, and some glaring contradictions, un- 
worthy of the genius of Cumberland. It is written in a loose 
and slovenly manner, with no graces of style, and no harmony 
of expression; and the age of the writer is evidently betrayed in 
the repetition of incidents, and his love of retrospection. Had 
it been executed as well as it was conceived, the fame of the 
writer might have been embellished by the performance; and the 
Imelia of Fielding might perhaps have been parralleled by the 
De Lancaster of Cumberland. 

Thus have we attempted to sketch the literary character of 
one of the most conspicuous writers of the eighteenth century; 
the contemporary of Johnson, Burke, Goldsmith and Cowper, 
and the friend of Garrick, Reynolds and Doddington; of an 
author who lived to flourish in the brightest period of two gene- 
rations, and two centuries; and who continued to write with un- 
abated ardour, till the shock of death literally struck the pen 
from his hand, and wafted his spirit to a happier world. 

It is not possible for the critick to adjudge to Cumberland his 
exact degree of merit as an author, without yielding him the 
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tribute of veneration, love and esteem, asaman. To contem- 
plate the virtues of his heart, and not bestow on him the enco- 
miums which benevolence merits, would require more inseusi- 
bility than we can pretend to; he is always good, pious and af- 
fectionate; when we read his page, we feel as if reading the 
page of a friend; he wins upon the heart, where he fails to gain 
the judgment; and those who cannot applaud his wit, must re- 
verence his virtue. Influenced by this affection for the amiable 
qualities of his great and good heart, we have always been de- 
sirous in the perusal of his works, to discover more exceilence 
than they contained, and to wish that he had arrived at com- 
plete perfection. Thus far, therefore, it must be allowed, that we 
are impartial, or if otherwise, that we are biassed in his favour; 
but this charge we are far from being willing to admit, and can 
solemnly aver, that we have always censured in accordance to 
truth, even where we wished to praise; and that our love for the 
man, never made us blind to the blemishes of the writer. 

In the private relations of domestick life, Cumberland occu- 
pies a preeminence, which ambition or grandeur cannot equal. 
As a father he was tender, affectionate, and indulgent; but his 
love was not infatuated and undistinguishing; he instructed his 
children with unbiassed wisdom; and that his method was rational 
is proved by their virtue, intelligence, and obedience. He lived 
to rear the third generation, and never experienced the poison of 
ingratitude, or felt the wounds inflicted by vice, neglect, or in- 
sult; if his children, therefore, were not prosperous or rich, they 
were at least virtuous; and amidst all his calamities he had here 
an unfailing source of comfort and consolation! 

Nor was he inferiour to this, in the duties or affections of a hus- 
bands; his connubial life was happy and harmonious; it glided on 
without being ruffled by peevishness and discord, and its felicity 
only terminated in death. Cumberland was a warm, active, con- 
stant, and sincere friend; he gave his affections very readily to 
the worthy, or intelligent; and it was almost impossible, by any 
extent of injury, to make him an enemy, though his foes were 
many, rancorous, and persecuting; yet he was not insensible of 
injury, but his benevolence and religion always triumphed over 
his resentment or his anger. He bore a series of great misfor- 
tunes with unexampled fortitude; and though he sometimes in- 
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dulged in lamentations, he never repined with unmanly weak- 
ness. In his address he was courteous and agreeable; free from 
pride, and accomplished by good breeding, and equally fitted for 
the court, the drawing room, or the study. From his portrait, 
his person appears to have been well made, and of the middle 
size; his features handsome, bold and expressive, and beaming 
with the benevolence that emanated from his heart. Such was 
Richard Cumberland, as a man, a gentleman, and an author; in 
each of which characters, he possessed perfections and virtues, 
not often found in the world; and in all, he combined a reputation 
not often equalled in splendour, usefulness and dignity. —§. 


CRITICISM. 
Lord Byron. 
(Continued from page 398.) 


The next poem that appeared of Byron’s, was the Corsair, 
which he dedicates to Moore; nor is this the only symptom of 
the return of better feelings in his lordship. He laments the 
publication of his satire, and even attempted to suppress it. To 
lord Holiand he also dedicates a poem, after having wasted a few 
feeble lines both upon his lordship and lady Holland. It was 
meant for an atonement, and we cannot doubt that it was joyfully 
accepted. The hero of the poem is introduced with all Byron’s 
characteristick abruptness: for this we confess he has our heartiest 
admiration. The curiosity of but few escapes freshly from the 
tiresome ceremony of common introductions. The solitary Con- 
rad is represented as a being who feels but two passions, love 
and enterprise, and even these are grounded on hate, for he con- 
fesses that he should not love Medora, did he not hate all mankind 
beside. ‘This love to her, and hate to all others, mutually sup- 
port and strengthen each other. In the opening of the fable. 
Conrad is made to reproach himself most bitterly, for being re- 
duced to such an extremity. “Is this my skill, my craft,” he 
exclaims, to risk my hope, my power, and life upon one cast— 
and this exclamation impresses us with a most favourable opin- 
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ion of his skiil and subtilty—and yet Byron makes him guilty of 


a most desperate and unnecessary exposure of his life afterwards. 
He is disguised as a Dervise, and goes to the very hall where 
his enemies are assembled—when all he had to fear or watch, were 
the galleys which were at some distance—if they were unman- 
ned, why not burn them without that foolish exposure?—If they 
were manned, whatever was his success on shore, they could cut 
off his retreat and destroy him at leisure. The fact is, Byron 
wished to place his hero in a desperate situation, and forgot 
that his readers were not Byrons enough to conceive probability 
which the poet had forgotten to record—we wish a man brought 
into peril naturally, if not step by step. Byron undoubtedly saw 
many excellent reasons why Conrad should go as a spy into the 
thickest of his foes; but in his impetuosity, forgot to record his 
conceptions—and yet we must forgive him, for it has given occa- 
sion to one of the grandest bursts of genius and effect, that ever 
astonished the admirers of poetry. The revelation of that Der- 
vise is so terrible, so unexpected to his foes, that we forget to be 
surprised at the startling temerity of the poet, who represents 
Conrad in the very heart of their councils, discovered—and yet 
unharmed—not a point is lifted against him—amid that wild up- 
roar, his sabre’s flash falls like the bolt of heaven, and every arm 
is palsied—every heart shrinks and bows to the very earth with 
terrour—At this moment he gives a blast with his bugle; it is an- 
swered; and his comrades rush to his assistance. We have never 
seen so wretched a cause for such an explosion, nor an explo- 
sion that ever made us so completely forget the cause. Conrad 
and his band are victorious; they fire the city—The ery of wo- 
men is heard—it knocks at the heart of Conrad, and stays his 
triumphant career-—The whole band rush to the assistance of the 
sufferers, and bear them from the flames—Conrad saves Gulnare, 
the favourite of the Pacha—This pause in their desolating march 
is their destruction—Their foe recovers from his panick, and is 
doubly enraged to have been beaten by such a handful of despe- 
radoes—Then comes the “tug of war.” tle deadliest strife—each 
fights “singly and alone’—Fortune changes; and, after incredi- 
ble efforts, Conrad’s followers are slain: himself disarmed, 
chained, imprisoned and reserved for impalement on the follow- 
ing evening—A harrowing picture follows, of his reflections in 
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that «fetter’d solitude”—in the bitterness of that dreadful hour 
when all the past appeared in array before him—At length he falls 
asicep, and is awakened at midnight by Gulnare, who feels an 
undefinable interest in the “robber chief” 
She promises to petition for his life—if unsuccessful, at least to 
obtain a repricve of a few days. She attempts it. but only ex- 
cites the Pacha’s suspicion, who knew how, and by whom she 
had been borne off from the flames, and sneers at her faith—that 
faith had not been violated, and all the woman was roused in her 
soul to revenge that sneer. Conrad is respited for one day, that 
some new torture may be invented—the second night Gulnare 
appears agains offers Conrad a dagger, and asks him to sacrifice 
her tyrant—Conrad refuses to be an assassin; and Gulnare, stung 
to madness by the conflicting passions of love and hate, stabs the 


who had rescued her. 


Pacha herself—Thevy escape together—Conrad finds his Medora 
dead; takes a boat at midnight, from his retreat, and leaves it 
forever. 

The first observation that will occur to the reader is the resem- 
blance of the plot in its chief incidents to the scene in Pizarro 
—Rolla, Etvira and Pizarro, are exactly Conrad, Gulnare, and 
the Pacha—the next is the utter indifference the noble author 
testifies to the fate of his heroine Gulnare—we must all think 
there is too little gallantry in this neglect of such an important 
feature—she sinks “too peacefully to sleep.” 

Every line in this wonderful production speaks the burning 
independence of Conrad’s character, that spirit that would not 
die “gasp by gasp, but with one pang, one bound escape control” 
—We observe but one weak line, which is the 1071, and it is ab- 
solute nonsense. Some absurdities occur, but they are not fre- 
quent. Never does Byron evince his superiority with such suc- 
cess, as when he combats our strongest prejudices—he does not 
stoop to make Conrad a hero in person—all his might, his majesty 
and power are enthroned in his eye—Terrour sits on his brow. Pas- 
sion in the haughty curl of his lip is concealed, but not subdued— 
lis attention to cireumstances—his care not to appear before his 
ruffians in “vulgar hurry”—his extreme reserve. 

There is a, distinctness in every attribute of Conrad that 
marks no other of Byron’s heroes—he has taken more pains with 
his favourite—renews and deepens his touches whenever an op- 
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portunity occurs—leaves him with evident unwillingness, and 
still appears as if not quite satisfied—One line might have told 
his character, viz. his impenetrable purpose, which the man who 
would see, “must be himself unseen’ —who could abide the 
elance of such an eye in its anger? Lord Byron calls Conrad a 
“villain” we confess that we see nothing of it—he is a Hero, and 
there is not a trait in his character which is not a fair element 
for the constitution of such a being. ‘There are many wander- 
ing allusions to *crime,”’ but they amount to nothing. His love 
for Medora—undying, that “pale, lovely fire that guilt itself could 
not quench” burns all the brighter for the surrounding blackness 
and desolation of his bosom—the “tearless agony” of Conrad 
when he tore himself away from all he loved “his own Medora” 


—«sthe tender blue of her large loving eye,” which looking abroad 


ou the mighty waters for the bark of its dearest object “grew 


frozen with its gaze on vacancy” and the whole of the poem to 


(62 line is one sheet of beauty—There the poet makes a pre- 
mature disclosure of his plot—This we believe is an madverten- 
cy—we ask not the Dervise to tear his robe away, and *bare his 
mailed breast,” till he does it before his foe—he says 


S The sable locks he wore 





“And these his lofty cap rose proudly o’ez.” 


We object to such rehearsals, ifit was intended; but we believe it to 


be an inadvertencys; for this reason, that it would defeat the chief 


purpose of the author, in plunging Conrad into such hair-breadth 
escapes—All the other disguise of the chief is that of a Dervise— 
we admit that he must have worn a “high cap” te conceal 
lis plume, but the poet should not have mentioned it at all; and if 
ie did, certainly not by the term “lofty.” If it was uncommon 
for Dervises to wear such acap, why was it not noted by his foes, 
when the stranger appeared in such a suspicious character from 
the outlaw’s den? And why does Conrad expose himself to sucli 
imminent hazard for the boyish gratification of wearing a ‘tall 
plume?” 

In the prison scene where Conrad trifles with such strange 
levity, we see one of the most subtle and contradictory work- 
ings of the heart—the triumph of habit over remorse—terrour— 
and suffering—and the dread of impalement. which then sceme! 
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to him inevitable. The horrible loneliness of his heart—the con- 
viction that he was deserted by all his followers—by his fortune— 
and by his God—All could not repress the “sarcastick levi- 
ty” of his spirit. Few authors would have dared to make their 
heroes joke, at such a moment; but Byron not only makes us ac- 
knowledge its nature, but wonder at the omission of such a dis- 
tinguishing trait, in all other heroes, that we have seen in calamity. 
He makes his Conrad smile, but that smile gives us a heart-ache 
that complaint, tears, sullenness, agony, never could; for 


“These accents had a sound of mirth 
“As if the last he should enjoy on carth.” 


Listen to his reproaches, when Gulnare wakes all that was 
man in him, and would tempt him to become a murderer: 


“‘Gulnare——Gulnare——I never felt till now 
“My abject fortune.” 


And when he saw that spot of blood upon her brow, after she 
had done the deed: who cannot feel the same horrour?—He had 
sprang forward to bless her for having spared his enemy—*she 
could not do it,”” he says, when his eye falls on that stain—and 
he feels a “sickness at the heart:” 


“Blood he had view’d, could view—unmov’d, but then, 
“Tt flow’d in combat——or was shed by men.” 





One line of description is so perfectly in Shakspeare’s best 
manner, that we cannot forbear quoting it—the approach of a ves- 
sel: 


“A spot—a mast—a sail—an armed deck!” 


Would the mast appear before the sail? Certainly not—but 
the sail itself would resemble a mast before it appeared a sail. 

We have just shuddered at the guilty Gulnare—that drop of 
blood is fresh on our hearts, and yet the poet has the witchery, 
to make us pity, pardon, and love her, in half a dozen lines—— 
Conrad is in deep musing—he 


‘Turns and sees—Gulnare; the homicide’ 
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She is shrinking from the rude gaze of his followers, she lifts her 
dark eye to his for mercy—she had poniarded a heart—had given 
her all on earth and all in heaven—but she had given it—for 
him! That mute appeal, who could resist? Young Gulnare is 
clasped to the hero’s bosom—one kiss is impressed on the lips of 
the murderess—and we forgive them both. When Conrad first 
sees her dejection, he has not conquered his own horrour for the 
homicide; but still he speaks: «‘Gulnare,” he says—and seeing 
her bending to the very earth under the sense of her loneliness— 
he adds, “dear Gulnare!”’—and the last of that hero’s virtues 
trembles and faulters; and yet he rises in our estimation, and 
comes nearer our hearts—we forgive Conrad for his weakness; 
hut we could never have forgiven him, had he still been the hero. 

After reading this poem several times, as well as all the others, 
we think ourselves fully justified in declaring that the Corsair, 
including the sequel Lara, is by far the greatest of all Byron's 
great productions, It has more of the controling presence of 
yenius—of intense interest, observation, feeling, of the poetry 
of the soul, than any of his others. A wildness that never wan- 
ders—a calmness that is never still. The Corsair among poems 
is what Lear is among dramas; many may be more correct—more 
fanciful—more terrible; but in none are the passions delineated 
with such accuracy, and such effect: none can so enslave the 
heart. He has faults, and they are the links that connect him 
with our affections—his heaven has clouds; but clouds have 
charms: fer who can abide eternal day? 

The Sonnets to Geneva, were published with the Corsair, and 
have much the same character. 

We now come to LARA, which we still consider as the se- 
quel to the Corsair—Conrad, alias Lara, returns to his home at- 
ter a long absence, in which his adventures as the Corsair may 
be supposed to have occurred; with him re-appears Gulnare un- 
der the name of Kaled, disguised as a page. Knight Ezzelin 
meets Lara at a festival in the hall of Otho, and there in a 
’ haughty, mysterious manner, accuses him of dreadful deeds 
wrought afar off A challenge ensues, and the following day is 
appointed for an appeal to arms. In the evening Lara assassi 
nates Knight Ezzelin; and Otho, who has pledged himself fur 
the appearance of his guest, has therefore to fight Lara hin 
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self. Otho is conquered, and thence arises a deadly hostility be- 
tween them; and Lara, to protect himself from the powerful 
vengeance of Otho, lures to his castle all the outcasts of society, 
and disciplines them against the hour of retribution. At iength, 
Otho demands Ezzelin from the hands of Lara—a furious bat- 
tle ensues between their respective followers, and Lara is slain. 
The most glaring absurdity we have ever seen, in any of his 
lordship’s poems, is the assassination of Ezzelin. What could 
Lara hope by it? he knew that he must fight Otho afterwards. 
And why should he prefer Otho? It may be replied, Lara might 
have fallen, and hence have been concluded guilty—Could that 
suilt have then been more unquestionable than Lara rendered it 
by his folly? It may be said too, that Ezzelin might have met 
the same fate that Otho did, and therefore still have had it in his 
power to criminate Lara, and even bring his proofs. To this we 
reply, he had no proofs, or ke would have produced them first— 
and as for his ability to injure Lara, after the appeal to the sword, 
that perished with his defeat. For, the sword was the only 
judge; and conquest or defeat, the only proof of guilt or inno- 
cence, that was ever resorted to in that age. We do not object 
even to the assassination of Ezzelin, but we ask a reason for it— 
we are content to see the stupendous Conrad a cut-throat, an 
assassin; but we must object to his acting like a blockhead. 
Kzzelin seems to imply that Lara is an usurper; he demands 
an answer, and adds: 


“To one who, wert thou noble, were thy peer; 
“But as thou wast and art 





liere is too much mystery. Was this really Count Lara: o1 
only some adventurer who had unjustly obtained the title? And 
what are the dreadful deeds to which he so frequently alludes, 
even in his dying hour? ‘There is nothing in the whole conduct 
of Conrad, that should have excited such compunctions. “le 
had not slain stern Seyd.” 

In Lara, Byron still maintains his sway over the passions, 
the approbation, the judgment, and the hearts of his readers. 
The cool accuracy with which he marks the variations of feeling, 

be reproach that he makes all nature utter to the guilty bosom. 
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when she smiles in her loveliness—Lara has cone abroad, but 


“all is so still,so soft in earth and air.” he cannot abide it: 


You scarce would start to meet a spirit there, 
“Secure that nought of evil could delight 


“To wake in such a scene, on such a night!” 
The 189th line is a contemptible pun; of au epitaph, he says: 
“Tt Lies like truth, and still most truly lie Fag 


How forcible, how characteristick, are the smiles of Lara. 
Thev are like Bvren’s notes to his own poems— smiles of the 
lip, not of the eye: 


“They wane in their mirth, and wither to a sneer,” 


Some traits of each are extracted, to prove that Lara and Con- 





rad are one—besides the measure. Of Conrad, he says: 


“He had the skill when cunning’s gaze would seek 
“To probe his heart, and watch his changing cheek— 
“At once the observer’s purpose to espy, 

“And, on himself roll back his scrutiny.” 


Of Lara; 


“You could not penetrate his soul, but found 


“Despite your wonder, to your own he wound.” 


Hlow much of the dark eye and soul of Gulnare is there. in these 


two lines relating to Kaled: 


“And the wild sparkle of that eye seem’d caught 


“From high, and lightened with electrick thought.” 


In the confident serenity with which Lara refuses to sneer at 
Ezzelin, whom he ha: already devoted in the silence of his own 
heart, how much of that smile of Conrad is seen: 

' “Hope with’ring fled, and mercy sigh’d farewell.” 
In Lara, 


“When Kaled saw that smile, his visage feil.” 


simple magnificence of real genius. Like the first dawn of er: 
ation, the heavens seem to open in silence, and the light to co 
forth like a smile: 





Who can read the opening of canto 2d, without bowing to the 
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“Night wanes—the vapours round the mountains curl’d 
“Melt into morn—and light awakes the world.”’ 


It is tranquility, and power, and glory, breathed by poesy her- 
self. no stale heralds of day, none of the hacknied “pomp of 
circumstance.” 

We cannot pass, without notice, the transition from the stern, 
collected expression of skillin Lara, before Otho has fallen, 
to the uplifting of his sword, when rose “th’ unleavened hatred 
of his heart.” 

Who can read of the mute devotion of Kaled, when the bat- 
tle was near—Lara laid his hand on Kaled’s, “it did not trem- 
ble in such an hour as that,”’ “his lip was silent, scarcely beat 
his heart,” hts eye alone proclaimed, we will not part—then 
when that eye was closed, which to Kaled 





“Held all the light that shone on earth for him,” 


Who can read all this, and not wonder at the magick of num- 
ners? And yet all this magick is acute observation—the recollec- 
tion of looks—and murmurs and sufferings. Byron’s poetry is 
not that of fancy, but memory—not a creation of his own 
but the expression of the heart, whose minutest motives he has 
examined, till all its world is his. 

We believe that his Hebrew melodies were next published, and 
they are the first of Byron’s wanderings that could be counted. 
Ile had himself erected a standard in his Corsair, and we can 
noW measure his aberrations with precision. Byron’s is a narrow 
path, but it is on the very pinnacle of forcibie delineation, and 
he cannot step aside without descending. He walks that path 
steadilv—and since Shakspeare’s, no other foot has. But he 
was tired of such lonely grandeur, and would descend and ram- 
ble. 

Byron is not glutted with reputation: who ever was? But 
he has become an Epicure. The very efforts which have so de- 
graded him, are far from being the benumbing struggle of a heart 
indifferent to fame, and roused to exertion by importunity. They 
are the erratick and anxious steps of a spirit ill at rest with 
itseli—and in pursuit of something it cannot even conceive. 

Byron was preeminent in one walk: he was satisfied that he 
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riety—he sought for the distinction of blockheads, because such 
distinction was fashionable, and he fell. The farther Byron departs 
from his first habit of painting from memory, the lower he sinks. 
The moment he forgets personality, avoids writing while under 
irritation, he is himself; and that moment he walks in his ewn 
lustre. What reputation could Byron acquire by struggling 
with Southey? A victory would disgrace him. And yet in the 
vision of Balshazzar, he has the very spirit of Southey, and al- 
most his language: 


“His hands were wither’d, and his veins were diy, 
“His foot in bony whiteness glitter’d there 
“Shrunken, and sinewless, and ghastly bare.” 


A very terrible accumulation of horrours certainly, “bones.” and 
*bare bones” too. 

Yet these melodies do not deserve such unqualified censure, as 
they have received. Byron’s mighty spirit is still there. We 
extract the following from the destruction of Senacharib, to prove 
how easy it i. .o slip into the manner of another: 


“For the angel of death spread his wings on the blast; 
“And breath’d in the face of the foe as he pass’d; 

“And the eye of the sleepers grew deadly and chill, 

“And their hearts but once heaved and forever were still.” 


Every ear will recognize Moore—his peculiarly liquid expres- 
sion—it creeps to the heart. Byron smites at once, and unspar- 
ingly. Moore repeats his blows, and the last is always the 
heaviest. The “sun of the sleepless,” “The harp, the monarch 
minstrel swept,”” and the “wild Gazelle,” are specimens of the 
finest inspiration. Sublimity, force, spirit, tenderness are all 
united, it is rarely we see Byron: 


“With airy step, and glorious eye 
“Glancing in tameless transport by,” 


But when we do, we feel a kindred tamelessness; when his eye 
does smile, ours must accompany it. In the Hebrew melodies 
there are some things which would disgrace any author—and 
much that does honour even to Byron. A. 

( To be continued.) 
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Cottle’s Effusions. 


Now flam’d the Dog-star’s unpropitious ray, 
Smote every brain, and wither’d every bay; 
Sick was the Sun, the Owl forsook his bow’r, 
The Moon-struck prophet felt the madding hour: 
Then rose the Seed of Chaos, and of Night, 
To blot out order, and extinguish Light, 
Of dull and venal, a new world to mould, 
And bring Saturnian age of lead and gold. 
Dencran. 


In spending a few remarks upon an insignificant writer, it is 
hot my intention to weary and disgust the reader by a picture of 
deformity: and L hope I shall not raise the object of merited 
censure, to unmerited importance and regard. But the poetick 
effusions ef Mr. Cottle, demand the attention of our ris. 
ing poets: his faults, his absurdities, his bombast, his barbarisms, 
his puerilities, and more than all, his fate and his fortune, 
should be a lasting example to those aspirmg youths who 
court and wed the honours of the Muse. For this purpose. 
therefore, T shall point out a few of his errours, in order that their 
taste may not wilfully or blindly become corrupted, by the rankest 
perversions that disgrace our language. 

Many people tmagime they can obtain a thorough insight into the 
character of a man, from the peculiar expression and tone of 
his countenance, and [ have always thought, that I could gather 
the correct outlines of a man’s intellect, from the sound of his 
name. Now it must be remembered, that [state this as a preju- 
dice; and like all prejudices it sometimes meets with accidental 
confirmation, from a singular fulfilment of the expectation. A lady 
once asked me whose poems I was reading? and I almost blushed 
upon pronouncing the name of the author. I replied, that 1 
was an epic poem called Atrrep, by Joseph Cottle; but that it 
was miserable stuit. “Why what could you expect (rejoined she.) 
from such a name?”? Now as it is likely that the man was born 
of christian parents, who were very devout, and good sort of 
peoples itis likewise highly probable, that he was wholly with- 
out any agency or concern in his baptism; which according to cus- 
tom perhaps took place, while he was yet puking and squalling in 
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the nurse’s arms. This makes him as innocent of his name, 
therefore, as he is of the nose on his face; but another considera- 
tion remains; he could not have been destined to be the son of 
his father, and the inheritor of his name, unless he had been 
physically and mentally fashioned and moulded to its peculiar 
sound. For the proof of this, | appeal to Mr. Shandy himself, 
who had the misfortune to be cheated out of the Christian-heath- 
enish name, set apart by his father for him, by this very fate, 
that decreed to Mr. Cottle his high sounding appellation.* 

To be serious, however, let us cast an eye upon Alfred. The 
subject is trite, and worn out. Sir Richard Blackmore gave 
birth to a dead Epic, upon the same hero, and I believe some 
other mad poet of the present age, has also disgraced the same 
noble theme. Mr, Joseph Sympson, has likewise written on the 
same topick, under a title a little varied; he styles his poem, 
Science Revived; or the Vision of Alfred; and it may justly 
claim the superiority over all its rivals. Yet I must candidly 
confess, that [ have not seen the Alfred of Henry James Pye. 

I shall not bestow a regular criticism on Mr. Cottle’s 
poetry; it does not require it, and I am unwilling to be turn- 
ng over a thousand shapeless blocks of marble, in order to show 
the observer, that they are not statues or busts; that they have 
not a nose, an eye, a leg, or anarm. If he has the faculty of 
vision, he will perceive this, without my help. 

Mr. Cottle calls his poem an Epic, in the title page, and a 
Dramatick poem, in the preface; therefore it must be termed a 
Dramatick-epic: a mongrel bastard, participating of two ee 
perfect in themselves, but horrid, monstrous, and deformed, 
the unnatural mixtures with the head of a lion, and the body Ke 
anape. But in reality, .2/fred has no claim to any specifick ap- 
pellations it is out of the order of nature, and no name has yet 
been invented to designate its absurdity. 1 shall now present 
the reader with some specimens of his unparallelled skill in’ the 
art of Sinking: 


[**Mr. Cottle, .2nos or Joseph, Tdont know which, one or both, once sel- 
lers of books they did not write, now writers of books that do not sell, have 
published a pair of Epics. “Alfred” (poor Alfred! J’ye has been at him too) 
and the “Fall of Cambria.” Brnon.] 
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Se 
“At Reengr’s name, Ivar uprose, his eye 
Beam’d feartul indignation, when he cried, 
‘Death to our Foes! my spirit thirsts to see 
*The blood of Saxons flowing, ocean like, 
‘Before my greedy eyes, whilst ever round 
‘Some grinning corse sh!) stare at me, and raise 
‘A fellow grin.” Boox tr. L. 10. 



























This passage is equally splendid and poetick: 



































In a deep glen, surrounded by ¢a// rocks, hid 
And hanging trees, whose foliage dark half 
The light of day, while with soft melody ; 
A mountain stream beside him murmuring ran, ij 
Stood Atrrep, poring on his country’s wrongs. 
Such cares were his as drink the spirit up! 

No word he uttered, whilst his troops around, 

Weary and heartless, steadfastly beheld 

Their Monarch’s face, with such a general look, 

As when the wind sweeps o’er some grove, whose leaves 

Turn to the obtruding breeze, and seem to ask, 

What power had moved them. 





{ strongly suspect an errour of the press, in the fifth line, 
where the reader should read pouring, instead of “poring;”’ this 
supposition is supported by the words in the next line drink his 
spirit up; and I infer, that the hero was actually pouring some- 
thing liquid on his country’s wrongs, in order to soften them; but 
what this something was, I am not at liberty to conjecture. 
Hannibal is said to have used vinegar to melt the rocks that op- 
posed his passage; and 4/fred no doubt employed some similat 
liquor, to melt down the calamities of his people. 

if Milton could rise from his tomb, to behold the transcen- 
dant beauties of this passage, he would shudder af his own im- 
perfections, till his canonised bones rattled in their joints; and 
would be glad to slip back again to the grave, te lide his shame 
and mortification. 

Alfred says to his troops: 


“Pull long 
Have 1 revolved upon your wretchedness, 
And true, it is, few hopes are lett, "I were vain 
To feast you with big words that only serve 
To tead you to your graves. The Danes are here 


The Danes are there! On ev’rv side th ay stan 
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Pointing the lance. An idle thing to boast 

What courage might do, to the men whose arms 
Strong fetters bind; and like those men are we,— 
Few, destitute, left to contend alone. 

At such a time, my brethren, who would think, 
Resentments, and low jealousies should spread 
Their baneful mildew? Who would dare to think, 
At such a time, that Saxon should turn back 

To cast the leer at Saxon, when around 

The Danes make desolation clap her hands?” 


In the fifth line, the reader is reminded of poor Mungo’s song 
in the farce; Mungo here, Mungo dere, &c. Desolation, I also 
imagine, must be a play-house-hag, by the clapping of her hands. 

No poet surely ever equalled Mr. Cottle in his description of 
the amorous passion, he is, indeed, an inspired bard! 


“Go, gentle youth! 
Soul of my soul, and may the winds and waves 
Pity thy sorrows: may they guide thee back 
To meet me, Oh beloved! may they shew 
Compassion for the tears I hourly shed, 
And waft thee hither—waft thee to my arms. 
But if the destinies, beloved youth! 
Should keep thee from my bosom, if the wars 
Or stormy main should stop thee—still believe 
That in my dreams by night, my thoughts by day, 
Thou only dwellest—idol of my heart! 
How cam’st thou where thou art? Behold thy state! 
Fly back beloved! Dread thy mighty foes! 
For death is near thee! Trust thou not to chance 
Thy precious being! Instant, flee away! 
But tho’ thou long should’st lose me, thou shalt find, 
If e’er thou see me more, my love the same, 
My heart still pure; and if far off I die, 
Pity the maid who with her latest breath 
Call’d on her true-love, and from heaven implor’d 
Blessings on him and his.” 


She ceased the song. The eighteenth book is thus opened: 


“O’er all the Saxon camp, no man forgot 
The business of the morrow; throughout the night 
Sleep never sooth’d them, and ideal forms 

And images, all ghastly, wounds and strifes— 

The sounding helmet and the clashing shield 
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So deeply filled their minds, that real things 
Scem’d shadows, shadows real things. At length 
The light of morn appear’d, and the sun rose 
Slow on his journey, shrouded with thick clouds, 
As tho’ he knew the hour, and strove to stay 

The impending deeds.—” 


As this is neither prose nor poetry, I must leave the reader 
to guess its real character. 
The twentieth book begins with unequalled sublimity: 


“Deata! death!” cried Gutarom, as he pass’d the gate 

Of the near castle, with the wretched few 

Who ’scaped the flight. “Death, death,” the chieftain cried, 
“Why hast thou lagged so heavily? Why thus 

Spar’d me for anguish, such as never man 

Felt till this hour? Why ’mid our brethren slain 

Lay not this head? Now, hither am I come 

To taste the bitterness of death, yet lose 

Its cheering comforts. Give me yon axe my hands 


199 


Shall punish you, oh traitors! 


The conclusion presents us with the consummation of all his 
folly, nonsense, and absurdity: what unintelligible stuff is this: 


“The monarch ended, when loud shouts arose; 
Than which, scarce louder, shake the troubled air, 
Far o’er the western tide, when gather’d clouds 
Hide the return of day; while ocean roves, 
And equinoctial blasts assault the sky,— 
The sky returns the blast, with heightened powers 
To ravage and destroy; whilst waves on waves, 
In air commingling, fight for mastery;— 
Till nature in her throes and agony 
Brings the dread tornado!” 

“Each replied, 
But to the God of heaven be all the praise!” 

The vanity and delusion of authorship has become a proverb 
for the multitude, and is certainly productive of surprising ab- 
<urdities; but I think, in the instance before us, we have the 
superlative folly of self-love, and presumptuous vanity. Mr. 
Cottle’s preface bears a front of boldness, and teems with ex- 
pressions of confidence, that Samuel Johnson himself would not 
have ventured to pronounce; he views himself as surpassing 
Homer, and being the hero of the grand improved modern epic. 
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which disdains the unity of action, the consonance of parts, the 
beauties of poetry, and the helps of machinery: which mingles 
the dramatick with the epic. and the pastoral with the didactick; 
and comes out in a full blaze of constellated excellence of su- 
preme lustre, collected from every field favoured by the muse. 
So great a share of presumption, with so penurious a share of 
even moderate ability, was never before witnessed, and might 
well excite astonishment and regret, if we did not so often per- 
ceive the folly of pseudo authors, and learn to forbear grief, 
where it could neither cure nor abate evil. If modesty is the 
concomitant of genius, and arrogant impudence the attendant 
upon dulness, we may safely assign to Mr. Cottle his genuine 
character; who only feels diflident of his performance, when he 
considers that he has fallen short of possible perfection. 

“The Fall of Cambria” is another, but not an Epic, poem of 


of Mr. Cottle. Between the date of this production, and that of 


Alfred, there is a period of eight years; in which time, it may 
be reasonably inferred, that the poetaster took occasion to culti- 
vate the art that he has defiled, and that he studied to avoid the 
defects and follies, that had tarnished the lustre of his virwzin 
poem. ‘This he has accomplished; he seems to have a better know- 
ledge of versification in the Fall of Cambria; aud to have attain- 
ed a higher sense of propriety: his verse is less harsh, and his 
firures are less absurd; so that he stands on tie threshold of cor- 
rectness, and is seldom liable to the biting, but just sneer of rid- 
icule and derision. 

'To be correct, however, is a negative merit, which never can 
extort praise, or yield pleasure. ‘That a poem is not offensive to 
taste, and does not violate the principles of the art, can confer 
no honour on the unhappy author; it can impart no gratification 
to the disappointed reader. 

Where the power of genius is wanting, every thing creeps, 
withers, and dwindles toa pigmy dimension; the noblest event 
shrinks to meanness in the hands of the dull; the brightest im- 
ages become clouded and obscured, by passing through a feeble 
imagination. Thus the Fall of Cambria, is literally the fall of 
Cottle; the disgrace of the deluded poet. Yet he possesses one 
faculty, that dulness is seldom devoid of, that of tiresome and 
endless amplification, without change, or variety, ‘Throughout 
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the whole extent of five and twenty Books, comprising a number 
of lines equal to those of the English Iliad by Pope, you will not 
meet with five and twenty beauties; yet neither do absurdities 
shock you. The verse flows in an even and regular strain. with 
no felicity of expression, no elevation of thought, or sublimity of 
imagery, and grandeur of sentiment; it is a dull, tiresome, and 
uninteresting story, told in a monotonous and unvaried style, 
without the animation of passion, or the glow of fancy: hence it 
rather fatigues than disgusts; and is more apt to repel a reader, 
than to offend him. In justification of these remarks, and to 
heal the wounded pride of the author, for poet I cannot call him, 
I will cite a few passages from his Fall of Cambria, less obnoxious 
to ridicule than those of Alfred. 
The Second Book presents an example of his best manner: 


“The cloud that overcast the firmament, 

And now o’er Cambria, like a sable Star, 

Hung ominous, not unobserved drew near. 
Llewellyn, in whose heart the Patriot’s fire 

From infancy, shone, pure as Lucifer, 

On some calm morn, when heaven and earth are still, 
Now at the dark and lowering elements 

Looked fearless. —He, who, from his mother’s breast, 
Oft turned and listened, with strange wonderment, 
To some armed chieftain, leaning on his lance, 

Who told of war, and all the biting wrongs 

His country bore from England, how she stood 

A mark, at which the enemy, his dart 

Hurled sportively, and smiling heard the groan 
Heaved from the bursting heart.” 


Why should the earth be still, to shew, the lustre of Lucifer, 
Star of the morning? “A sable star,” is a novelty to my narrow 
comprehension. 

The succeeding passage will puzzle a wiser head than mine, 
to understand; and will require a better taste, to relish the ele- 
cance and charms of the scenery he describes. 

“What joy rush’d flood-like, through the maiden’s breast; 
When she beheld the first grey cloud arise, 
Amid the east. It seemed the airy form, 
Of her protecting spirit, drawing near 
Thro’ darkness and impenetrable skies, 
W ith ardent pace, to rescue her from death. 
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Now as the moon advanced, clouds, gathering fast, 
Of fair effulgence, their concentered blaze 

Spread all around, and now the buoyant Sun 
Slow rises, shaking from his dewy locks fi 
Resplendent streams, ’till the wide firmament, x 
Endures no more of glory and bright rays, 

Ineffable.—Of disappointed hopes, 

And prospects blasted, this transcendent sight : 
Cheated the pensive prisoner, here she turned 

From thoughts that harrowed up her soul, to view 

The days proud potentate, gliding serene, 

With all his gorgeous company of clouds, 

Thro’ the blue ether, and now stooping down, 

To the bright western verge of heaven-gate, 

Thro’ whose red portals, myriads, seemed to rush), 

Of blessed spirits, decked with wings of fire, 

Sailing on floods of gold, and with their shouts, 

(Silent to mortals) after his hard course, 

Hailing the royal charioteer, august, ¢ 
That left each rash competitor behind.” 


~— 


Bool: 6 


There is great littleness in this picture of a storm: 


“A greater stillness reigns! The gathring clouds 

Portend the storm! Lo! from ethereal depths, 

The lightnings burst, quenching th’ unhallowed sig!)t’ ; 

The thunder rattles! The fierce storm descends! ‘ 

The darkness thickens, and night, premature, 

Threatens the world! Amid th’ imperial sounds, * 

Rending the elements, each soul subdued, 

Sinks into abject littleness, and feels 

Its high imaginations, with the dust; 

Blended and lost. Still, slow, they journey on, 

Silent, whilst the vex’d tempest spends itself.” ‘ 
Book 16, 


is the following a picture of horrour, or phrenzy? : 


“Lyhranch his harp upraised. is eye balls roll’d, 
Oppress’d with inspirations. He exclaimed; 

‘The sight still swims before my ardent gaze! 

*I stand upon the margin of the flood! 

“The vision more than lives.” He struck the harp!” 


Book 


21. 
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iTe is so unskilful, that. when he has by accident seized a beau- 
ty, he mostly destroys or tarnishes its lustre, by crowding it 
anong a heap of imperfections; such is the following: 





“ost! Lost! Abandon’d! Wretched, and undone!” 
Before, behind, is uttered. The mild hosts, 

Late Cambria’s hope, and great intent, 

Now weaponless advance, hanging their heads, 

Led by the victors. Sighs and groans arise. 

Upon each brow sable despair is seen, 

Whilst in the conqueror’s face, joy sparkles bright. 





Bold contrast—so, amid the equinox 
When humid clouds, ponderous and frowning, spot 
The azure firmament, whilst the proud Sun ' 
Cheers all beside, sky and the laughing earth, 
The scatter’d mists oft join and sever Heaven— | 
Half smiling and half dropping piteous tears.” 
Book 25. 
The concluding passage, is the best in the poem; and the pat- : 
rivtism that burns throughout it, does not tend to lessen its merits: | 
“He ceas’d, while shouts of transport fill the air | 
Joy reigns around, and the devouring sword, | 
So oft by England and by Cambria drawn, 
Is sheath’d for ever! Brethren, long estranged, ( 
Join in sweet concord, whilst, one hope, to Heaven, c 
Rises, one fervent prayer, that Albion proud, } 
Thus undivided, may outlive all storms, ( 
Pre-eminent in glory, and remain, ‘ 
(Till the eternal hills dissolve away.) 
Nature’s voluptuous seat and beauty’s throne, 
Where intellect, and truth and freedomreign.” . 
It is hardly possible to fathom the mysterious operations of : 
vanity and selflove; and therefore, I shall not attempt to divine, , 
how Mr. Cottle, (I must be pardoned for again smiling at the ; , 
name.) should have become possessed of the evil impression that t 
he was a poet! Although I cannot explain so singular a delu- ‘ 
sion, (singular in its nature, but not in its occurrence.) I may 4 
innocently express my wonder at the grossness of his folly, tj 
though I shou!l be supposed to wonder in the simplicity of ig- 
norance. No preceding age affords such abundant proof of lite- y 
rary decline as the present; for in no anteriour era, is there to b 


be found so vast a crowd of pseudo-poets, all attaining to such 
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complete popularity. There was once a time, and | do not speak 
of it im the customary tone of querulous discontent, when the 
dulness of a writer would operate to the depression of his fame, 
as well as his purse; and when poveriy, if not shame, would 
drive him back to his natural obscurity. That tame has un- 
happily gone by: the taste of the existing generation has been : 
essentially defiled; and a herd of writers have been warmed in- ; 
tu life and vigour, by the beams of patronage and approbation, 
who were every Way unworthy of the countenance that cheered 
and encouraged them in the career of lolly. When an author 
throws infu circulation a series of writing of a similar cast, | 
view it asa necessary inference that he has been adequately sup- 
ported: for he never would run a vain career of expense, that 
must otherwise terminate in speedy ruin, and indelible obloquy. 

One of the chief causes of this depravity of taste, L consider 
the desire of novelty, in the diction and imagery employed by 
te writer. A certain class of words, and the most beautiful 
images that nature and art afford, have long since been appro- a 
priated to the use of the poet, and sanctified by the perfection of 
their application, through the genius of the sublimest bards. 
Certain figures, paraseology, and arrangement of words, have 
also been thus made sacred by the smiles of fancy. Thus, “the 
portals of the East,” «the chariot of day,” with a thousand 
other figures, have been applied to express poetically, the rising 
of the sun, when conjoined with other words. “This mode of 
expression, has in regard to every appearance of nature, been 
exhausted: you may invent new ones, but they will not be ap- 
posite or beautiful; they will be far-fetched, quaint. feeble, dis- 
similar, and deformed. <A poet of genius will never seek the 
latter, and will never blush to use the former, for which he is 
more to be commended than censured. It is this ridiculous at- 


tempt at complete novelty, which has betrayed Mr. Cottle into 


~ 


such nonsense and folly; though had he avoided this, he could 
not have commanded admiration and applause, from a conce)- 
tion so feeble, and a fancy so lame, barren and limited, 

Mr. Cottle, therefore, in wy estimation, can never roll his 
eye-balls oppressed by inspirations of the Muse, to make use of 





one of his new invented expressions. He never can reap ought 
but disgrace and derision, in this chosen field of superiour minds; 
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this usefulness of errour only can he attain to—he may produce 
examples of nonsense, that will prove lessons of perfection to 
others, by shunning his defects: and it was for this purpose 
only, that Ihave been induced to point out his blemishes of 
style, without adverting to those of his plot and characters, 
which are easier to be avoided, and are rarely adopted fer imi- 
tation. QO, 


ELIZABETH AND MARY. 


The crucl laws of Scotland’s realm decree, 
That every maid of high or low degree, 
Accused of yielding to the luring fire 
Of lawless love, in torment shall expire: 
Nor aught can save the wretched damsel’s life, 
Unless some warriour dare the generous strife. 
Ox.anvo Funioso, Book i. 


Divexs:ty of opinion, on every point connected with the lives 
and rivalship of these two illustrious queens, must always exist, 
in defiance of the force of argument, or the testimony of history. 
i was not surprised, therefore, to sce the strictures of Tl. Y. 5. 
in the last Number of the Portico, upon the cliaracter of Mary 
which appeared in this magazine for October; nor should IT deem 
a reply necessary, but for the invidious implication, contained in 
his emphatick representation, of my remarks éspousing the cause 
of Elizabeth, against her seductive, but unprincipled adversary. 

This correspondent observes, after some preceding remarks, 
that, * Thus situated with a numerous and powerful party of 
discontents, excommunicated by the pope, to whom the greater 
partof Europe in those days looked up with reverence, as the 
head of their church, and with attachment as the head of their 
party, and opposed by the most powerful, most crafty, and most 
treacherous monarch of that age; Llizabeth was necessarily much 
exposed tu the hazard of assassination, from causes with which 
the life or death of Mary had no possible connexion.” 

The last assertion of this sentence, can, I think, be proved 
wholly unfounded: if we are to understand bv it, that Elizabeth's 
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danger was not enhanced, by the life or actions of Mary; and in 
any other sense, the observation would be nugatory and irrela- 
tive: for if Elizabeth was in danger independent of her rivals 
this cannot excuse the latter, for thickening the perils that sur- 
rounded her, or making that destruction sure, which before, was 
only threateried, and liable to miscarriage. Not to make this 
writer, therefore, guilty of absurdity. or imagine him the supporter 
of a murderess, | shall apprehend him in the sense just: men- 
tioned. 

The details of this controversy, are too prolix to be here re- 
peated. From the whole testimony of history, however, Eliza- 
beth is wholly exculpated from blame, and Mary is, without re- 
serve, branded with the deepest infamy, for every species of 
crime, and degree of turpitude. Dr. Robertson, and Ilume, 
are both compelled to portray the events of their competition, 


in these faithful colours. It appears from the evidence of 


both, whe are sustained in their representations by irrefragable 
documents, that the treatment of Mary, so long as she demeaned 
herself as the visitant. and not as the foe and rival of Elizabeth, 
was as liberal and unrestrained, as wisdom and hospitality, cau- 
tious of danger and aware of mischief, could possibly allow. 
When impelled, however, by ambition, pride, and revenge, to 
stir up the subjects of Elizabeth to revolt, and instigate and em- 
ploy foreign emissaries, to take the life of that queen, by whose 
protection, she had been sheltered from her enemies: (for Mary 
spontaneously flung herself into the power of her neighbour, in 
preference to giving herself up to the faction of her Son, or seek 

ing in France, a more secure asylum;) when she excited Northum- 
berland to rebellion, and instigated the duke of Norfolk to con 

spire against the life and sceptre of his sovereign; when she soli 

_cited an invasion from Flanders, and persuaded the Pope to hur! 
the feeble thunders of the Vatican, against the head of Eliza- 
beth: when she assented to the plot of Babington, by which a 
domestick insurrection, and a foreign invasion, were to terni- 
nate the reign, and aspired openly to the English crown, and 
wrote with her own hand, “that the death of Elizabeth was ane- 
cessary circumstance, before any atlempts were made, either for her 
own deliverance, or an insurrection; when she had done all! this, 
J sav, did she not forfeit all claim to tenderness and regard; and 
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was she amenavle “to God and the people of Scotland only,” as 
my opponent aflirms, for the flagitious nature, and tedious num- 
ber of her crimes? Surely an advocate, who would maintain 
this, is indulging in the ironical sallies of a playful imagination, 
and not seriously and gravely attempting to defend an injured 
queen, or confute a misguided antagonist. 

If ever the plea, therefore, of sedf-defence could palliate the 
execution of a criminal, not regularly within the reach of com- 
mon laws, it must have supreme and almighty force in this in- 
stance. Buta Queen, cxclaim the advocates of Mary, to exe- 
cute a Queen! Is a royal monster, then, to devour whom she 
pleases, because her brows are encircled by a diadem, and her 
heart has been nurtured in the schools of vice? Once admit this 
regal exemption irom punisiiment, and where will the evils of 
profligacy and crime find an end? What should prevent the em- 
perour of Austria from taking up his abode in England, under 
the pretence of a visit, and overthrowing the king and the king- 
dom, by poison and rebellion? What should hinder the Prince 
Regent from doing the same, in any country? What, but the 
fear ot death and ignominy? And would any sovereign now 
living, refrain from motives of honour, from putting such an 
anointed offender to death? ‘The supposition is preposterous, the 
principle unsound, and the arguinent even without the gloss of 
plausibility. 

The domestick crimes of Mary, though they cannot, and are not 
required to, justify the conduct of Elizabeth; yet they have their 
influence, in diminishing our regret for the merited punihmen 
of a lovely, but abandoned woman: and if her death had been 
unjust, vindictive, and cruel, they would change it to perfect 
justice, and enrobe the author in angel purity. 

‘The captivity of Mary was the crime of Elizabeth,” says this 
writer: but it was certainly caused by the folly of the former 
in allowing her vanity to disclose, how formidable a rival she 
was to the English queen; and then courting the enemies of the 
latter, till step by step, she at last blasted her hopes of freedom, 
by eagerly whetting the knife of the assassin for the bosom of 
Elizabeth. 

A parallel between these two rival queens, would fairly exhi- 
bit the wonderful superiority of Elizabeth. in every attribute, 
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except those of personal charms. Mary, whose fame was stain- 
ed by every crime, that could disgrace her sex. and devrade hu- 
manitys; whose “sou! was filled’ with the blood of her husband, 
her subjects, and her Enatish adhevents, appears ina light too 
glaringly horrid, even to excite Compassion. Elizabeth, wise in 
council, victorions in the field, spotless in her virtue, commands 
our hizhest admiration, and wins our love and esteem. But I 
have neither space, nor time, to pursue this inviting theme, so 
vlorious to Elizabeth. 

To conclude, it is the duty of an .merican to be impartial;” 
and itis this impartiality, that leads me to detest the cuilt of 
Mary, and applaud the justice and maguanimity of Elizabeth: that 
leads me to admire the distribution of justice, and rejoice in the 
punishment of guilt: it is this impartiality that induces me not 
to permit the murderess of Darnley, and the intended assassin 
of Elizabeth, to find a protection in her charms, from the eblo- 
quy of mankind, and the abhorrence of all posterity. &. 
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ORIGINAL LETTERS. 
LETTER IV. 


'From a Voung American in France. | 





Paris, 21st, September. 
MY 





. 
I wrire you from the capital of France—from a city 
the most splendid and magnificent on earth:—from the seat of 
art, of science, and of elegance:—from Parts, the extensive, po- 
pulous, commercial and manufacturing. 
To afford you some idea of this astonishing metropolis, T must 
here observe, that it is seven leagues in circumference, being 
equally divided by the Seine, which runs from east to west; and 


its inhabitants, exclusive of foreigners amount to 600,000.—Its an- 


nual consumption is 206.000.000 of loaves: 21.000 quarters of 
wheat: 8500 do. of barly: 75.000 oxen: 15,000 neat cattle: 


10.000 calves: °20.000 sheep; 550,000 hogs: 100,000 quintals 
(hundred weight) of sea-fish: 1,500,000 frances worth of fresh 
water do.: 6,000 hogsheads of cider: 50,000 do. of beer: 35 mil- 
lions of wine: and 3 millions of brandy. 
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‘The houses are invariably built of white stone; none of them 
are under three, and by far the greater part above five stories 
high. The streets, in general, are of the width of our lanes, with= 
out pavements or side-walks, in consequence of which they are 
very muddy, and exceedingly dangerous. There is an art in 
walking the streets of Paris, which Ihave not yet acquired; for 
the French will seldom splash the upper leather of their shoes, 
while a stranger is literally daubed above the knees, 

Fight or ten families will sometimes live in the same house, 
without having any communication, one with another. The 
apartments are neatly furnished, anda large proportion of the 
inhabitants resort to the Coffee-houses, and Restaurateurs, for 
their breakfast and dinner, which are the only two meals known 
in France, 

Apropos, I must say something of these establishments, con- 
cerning which you have heard so much. ‘The Cafés of Paris are 
said to amount to 2500. ‘They are more or less splendid, and 
consequently differ in their credit and respectability. In addi- 
tion to coffee, which is the principal article, tea, chocolate, punch, 
Jemonade, jellies and liqueurs, may easily be procured. These 
are all served on small marble tables, which produce a very fine 
effect. 

The most celebrated Cafe in the world, is that of the Milles 
Colonnes, in the Palais Royal. ‘The saloons are lined with pier 
glass, and ornamented with handsome specimens of sculpture. 
The plate is in great profusion; and what renders it more inviting 
in my estimation is, that it is superintended by one of the most 
beautiful women in Paris, well known by the appellation of the 
Belle Limonadiere. She is sometimes decorated with diamonds, 
valued at from 4 to 5000 pounds. 

The Restaurateurs are eating houses. I know not their pre- 
cise number: but believe there are not less than 10,000 of them. 
On entering the rooms, you are presented with a bill of fare, with 
the price of each article annexed. This frequeutly contains 250 
different dishes. Many of them, however, are unintelligible, ex- 
cept to the Gourmands, Bon Vivants, and persons conversant in 
French cookery. The Carte, as it is termed, has ordinarily se- 
ven kinds of sonp: as many hors @° wuvres or garnishes; nine 
entries of beef, dressed in various ways: nineteen of game aud 
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fowl; fifteen of veal; six of mutton; and ten of fish.—KFight kinds 
of roasts, six of pastry, twenty-three of entre-mets or vegetables 
and salads. Exclusive of these, there are a number of miscel- 
laneous dishes, and a desert containing from twenty-five to 
thirty articles. ‘The wines, liqueurs, &c. are in equal variety. 

A man by the name of Boulanger, in 1765, began to serve up 
boiled meat, eggs, &c. on small marble tables. He placed the 


following inscription over his door: «Venite ad me ommes qu- 
- ] 





can 
translate it. Such was the etymology of the word Restaura- 
teur. 


stomacho laboratis, et ego Restawrabo vos!’ Perhaps 


The prices at the Restaurateurs vary from 10 to 1 1-2 franes. 
A very excellent meal, however, including wine, may be had 
for 3 1-2 or 4. 

In Paris, there are twenty-eight theatres. London, which is 
twice as large, contains but three. From this single circum- 
stance, we may discover at once, a trait of the national disposi- 
tion. They are crowded every night; and I have been informed 
by many gentlemen of credit and respectability, that they were 
uncommonly full, when the Allies were near the walls of the 
city. 

The great resort of the Amateurs of the higher class of the 
Drama, is the Theatre Franeais. Here is exhibited nothing false, 
or meretricious. Pantomime, and even the graces of singing, are 
excluded, as inconsistent with the dignity of this temple, sacred- 
ly dedicated to the legitimate, the genuine Drama. 

The silence of an audience of the Theatre Franeais, is really 
astonishing. The old and young are equally intent. Notwith- 
standing the presence of three or four thousand persons, not a 
whisper can be heard. In the classick tragedies of Racine, t 
have observed the tears to trickle down the cheeks of superan- 
nuated men; and even when the narratives are insipid, long and 
dry, they will never evince any degree of impatience. The com- 
pany dress with a strict regard to accuracy; the most industrious 
investigations are made, with the assistance of that learned 
body, the “Institute.” into the habits and manners of the period 
and people concerned in the play, and thus, on the basis of truth, 
the decorations are prepared, and the arrangements made. llow 
diametrically opposite is this to the English and American stage! 
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How lamentably deficient! How much in need of a Reformation! 
Nothing will suit us but glitter, show and pomp. Harlequin, Mo- 
ther Goose, and Cindereila, have superceded the mighty produc- 
tions of the Avon bard. ‘The managers even insult the publick, 
by representing the most unheard-of mcongruities. I remem- 
ber to have once witnessed, in —————, the represensation of a 
comedy, entitled, the *Curfew.” The time was that of Willi- 
am the Conqueror, immediately preceding the battle of Hast- 
ings. One of the principal male characters, the Baron, was 
strutting about with a couple of pistols in his girdle, while fire 
arms were unknown for nearly three hundred years after that 
period ! 

I shall write to — in a few days, and will say some- 





thing relative to the French and English Drama. 

The weatier has generally been untavourabie since I have been 
in Paris, so that | have seen but httle. Il cannot refrain, howe- 
ver, from giving you a short description of the principal Curiosity 
which L have witnessed, as you would, perhaps, be disappointed 
at receiving a letter from me, which would make no mention of 
the wonders of this metropolis. 

l allude to the Palais Roval. Here are exhibited the most 
contrary scenes that can be pictured to the imagination. Here 
may be seen the high, and the low, the rich and the poor, the 
virtuous and the depraved. Shops and stores containing the 
productions of the four quarters of the globe, tegether with 
gamesters, courtezans and siiarpers, all unite to ease the un- 
wary idler of his money. 

Perhaps I may give you some idea of this world in miniature, 
by remarking, that it is an immense building, shaped like a par- 
allelogram, which encloses a large garden, ornamented with 
flowers and orange trees, with gravelled walks. which afford a 
fine view of the edifice. 

Under a double piazza, which extends the whole length of the 
building, are two rows of stores, reaching from one extremity 
to the other. These promenades are always crowded with loun- 
gers of every description. But at night they are pecuiiarly in- 
teresting. The spectator is astonished, and lost in admiration, 
at the peculiar elegance and taste with which the rival slop-keep- 
ers licht up their cabinets, and with the splendour produced by 


the zenera! illumination. 
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The sensations produced by the lamps, the moving crowd, and 
the merchandize exposed, are not a little augmented by musick, 
which assails you in every direction. Now from the windows 
above, now from the regions below. In fifty instances, it may 
proceed from the cellars, where should you descend, you find 
a strange mixture of the wealthy and the poor, some clean, 
others dirty, perhaps witnessing a play, and regaling themselves 
with lemonade, wine or liquor. 

L am assured that the gaming tables, are almost innumerable 
im the Palais Royal. Accompanied by some gentlemen, I visi~ 
ted one of the most celebrated. After ascending a stair-case, 
we were introduced into an anti-chamber, where several hun- 
dred hats, coats, &c. were carefully arranged and ticketed, un- 
der the direction of three or four old men, who received a sous 


1 owner. We were then conducted into large and 


from eac 
well-lighted apartments, all equally well attended and = contain- 
ing a vast crowd of persons, seated and engaged in play. The 
iables are regularly licensed by the government, and are under 
its immediate inspection, being constantly att ended by the Gens 
d’lrmes. Ready cash passes from the loser to the winner, and 
differences appear to be decided by aged referees, who sit at ta- 
ble, invested with the insignia of office, short wooden instru- 
ments, shaped like a garden hoe, which collect and distribute 
the gold and silver. 

We had purposed at first to wait until the betting to a great 
amount should begin, which generally takes place, as I under- 
stood, about midnight, but I experienced such sensations of hor- 
rour and disgust, that I retired in about five minutes, determin- 
ing that as it was the first, so should it be the last time, that I 
would ever step into a gaming room. 

in divers subterranean chambers, are many scenes of un- 
sanctioned dissipation, where games of all kinds are dexterous- 
ly played, and too well attended. 

Having made the tour of the Arcades, the stranger passes in- 
to the gardens. THis eye is attracted by numerous lights from 
the upper part of the building; some of these proceed from the 
Restaurateurs. others from coffee-houses, or rooms dedicated to 
various scientifick clubs and literary societies; but a far greater 
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portion are from publick and private gaming rooms, and the 
habitations of prostitutes and sharpers. 

The concourse of people in the Palais Royal is never at an 
end. Individuals of all nations may here be seen. Paris is the 
capital of France;—the Palais Royal that of Paris. ‘To know it 
is to know the world; and to be acquainted with the people who 
frequent it, is to be acquainted with human nature. 

Notwithstanding the dissoluteness and profligacy to be met 
with in Paris, still Lam induced to believe, that the manners of 
the people of France are not more licentious than are those of any 
other people, who have attained an equal degree of civilization. 

I have delivered my letters; and have been invariably received 
with cordiality. Mr. and Mrs. , have treated me with 
marked attention. I have twice dined with them; and attended 
a splendid ball, which they gave on Thursday evening. You will 
present my acknowledgements to Mr. and Mrs. » for 
their kind and friendly recommendation. 

While at Rouen, I called on the sister of Mr. ———. Re- 
member me to the old gentleman: his letter must needs have 
been flattering and friendly, for never did I receive so much at- 
tention. Rouen, from its manufactories, being the Manchester 
of France, is well worth a close examination. I promised Miss 
. that when I again visited it, I would stay at her house. 

You will be desirous of knowing, perhaps, in what manner I 
conduct my Journal. I annex a few extracts, being the substance 
of my observations from New York to Paris—— 

The delicate state of my health, uniting with a desire which 
[ had long possessed of visiting the countries of Johnson, Virgil 
and Voltaire, induced me to undertake a voyage to Europe. I 
accordingly embarked at New York, in a ship bound to Havre, 
with all the hope and enthusiasm incident to youth. 

On Saturday, we passed the light-house, on Sandy Hook;— 
the wind was favourable, and the last speck of the land of Liber- 
ty, was quickly lost in the distant horizon, 

Without entering into the uninteresting and dull monotony 
of a ship’s journal, suffice it to say, that after a passage of twenty- 
seven days, we were safely anchored in the port of our destina- 
tion. 
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Havre was built by Louis XIIth, fortified by Francis Ist, and 
the Citadel erected by the cardinal Richlieu. At the period of 
my arrival it contained 20,000 inhabitants, and was accounted 
the most commercial town in France, Bordeaux not excepted. 
[ts proximity to the capital, and the manufacturing city of Rouen, 
will always render it a place of importance. 

The houses are indifferently built. and have a shabby ap- 
pearance. ‘The streets are narrow and inconvenient; the people 
appear to be poor and wretched, while the beggars literally sur- 
round astranger. From their own countrymen they seldom re- 
ceive a sous, for being accustomed to scenes of misery, they 
pass them without notice. ; 

On the third day after our arrival, we took a seat in the stage 
for Paris. ‘That part of Normandy, through which we passed 
from Havre to Rouen is the most beautiful that I had ever seen. 
It is exceedingly rich and picturesque. The highly cultivated 
fields are undivided by hedge or fence; and the eye may some- 
times behold an uninterrupted landscape, for the distance of fif- 
teen or twenty miles. It was the time of harvest, and the women 
appeared to be as busy as the men. 

The female peasants in the neighbourhood of Bolbec, a village 
twenty miles from Havre, are remarkable for their Pyramidal 
head-dress. It is no less curious than ancient; and is often from 
two to three feet high. ‘The scenery here is uncommonly strik- 
ing. On the sides of the hills, are the remains of ruined convents: 
and dilapidated churches. 

Rouen, on the Seine, nearly forty miles from Bolbec, is a 
handsome, large and populous city, containing 90,000 inhabitants. 
It is the birth-place of the Corneilles, Fontenelle, and Father 


David. Itis situated in a valley, screened on three sides by high 
and picturesque mountains; and is two leagues in compass. Ships 

, of three hundred tons anchor in front of the town. The fine build- 

; ings in the city and neighbourhood of Rouen, are Anglo-Norman 
antiquities; and were founded by the English before they left the 

y 49 country. 

° «I visited the cathedral, a magnificent and awful pile of Gothic 

4 Architecture, erected by William the Conqueror, Under the al- 


tar are interred the heart of Richard Ceur de Lion, and the body 
of the Duke of Bedford, regent during the minority of Henry VI. 
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The cathedral was much injured in the course of the revolu- 
tion; its fine marble statues were broken or defaced, and the pop- 
ulace destroyed a part of tie steeple. containing the largest bell 
in France. 

I also walked to the Place aux Vana, and beheld the spot 
where that celebrated heroine, Joan d’ Arc, commonly called the 
Maid of Orleans, was cruelly burnt by the English, for a preten- 
ded sorceress. Burning has always been their favourite amuse- 
ment. They burnt Joan d’Are: they burnt the Protestant minis- 
ters during the time of Mary, and they burnt the capitol of Amer- 
ica, while Paris was spared by the uncivilized Cossacks. 

The bridge of boats, was the contrivance of an Augustan 
Friar. It is composed of timber, laid across nineteen immense 
barges, which rise and fall with the flowing and subsiding of the 
tide. A portion of the platform can easily be removed, when 
vessels have occasion to pass higher up the river; and during the 
winter when the flakes of ice become dangerous, it is taken to 
pieces in an hour, 

Krom the summit of St. Catharine’s Mount, a most enchant- 
ing prospect may be enjoyed. There may be viewed. the roman- 
tick meanders of the Seine: the mountains of Lower Normandy: a 
variegated display of meadows, Forests and Vineyards, while the 
city and its beautiful suburbs are immediately below. 

After a sojourn of one day we proceeded towards the capitol. 
The country is still beautiful, but less grand. In twelve hours 
we entered Paris by the Gate St. Denis, constructed under the 
auspices of Louis X1V 





1 shall write you more at large in a few days, Xc. 
—— 


FOR THI PORTICO. 


(To secure ourselves from the imputation of inconsistency, 
which might otherwise be alleged against us. in giving place to 
the following Review of Delaplaine’s Repository, it becomes ne- 
cessary to premise to the reader, that our sentiments of that 
work, as already expressed in our Review for October, have not 
been changed, in any respect. by the arguments of this writer in 
ws favour. No apologies for imperfections, can remove the om 
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perfections themselves—it was our business, as Reviewers. fo 
point out the imperfections, and not to Find excuses for them, in 
the peculiar circumstances under which the work was viven to 
the publick. Indeed. we know of no circumstances which ean 
excuse the publication of a work ina less perfect state, than it 
inay be in the power of the author, under any other circumstances, 
to make it. It is ridiculous to pretend, thet the publick are in a 


hurry, and will not be put of—the publick can know nothing of 


the design or intention of an author to write or publish, until he 
himself has made it known—his promises to them are voluntary, 
and if he makes them before he has taken the proper steps to 
ensure their perfect performance, he alone is to blame. 

Our Review of Mr. Delaplaine’s work was uninfluenced by any 
other motive, than a sense of duty to the publick—we could have 
no private animosities to gratify: because we have not the plea- 
sure to be acquainted with any of the gentlemen concerned in 
the execution of the work. We spoke of it, as we thought; and 
us we shall continue to think: but we pretend to no infallibility— 
if our censures were unfounded, they cannot injure the work— 
if they were correct, all the praises of all the reviewers in the 
country will not preserve it from neglect. The reader will, no 
doubt, perceive, without our pointing it out, that the writer of the 
following article has laboured, in an especial manner, to refute 
all the objections which were made to the Repository in our Re- 
view—if he has succeeded. so much the better for him and his 
friends—that we are not afraid to let the publick decide upon the 
soundness of our respective judgments, we give the most unequi- 
vocal proof, in thus consenting to make ourselves the channel of 


his communication. | 
Review of Delaplaine’s Repository. 


This work appears before the publick, with high claims to attention. 
The novelty and boldhess of the plan, for the new world, are calculated to 
excite examination. ‘The specimen which the first number exhibits, is a 
fair subject of criticism. In this examination and criticism, a large and 
liberal view of the nature of the publication, the manner of its execution, 
and the state of our country in relation to its arts and literature, must he 
taken. 

That the country is ripe for such an undertaking, and that its tendeney, 
if well conducted, is to promote the progress of civility in the American re 
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publick, seems to be admitted by all competent judges. That such has 
been the decision of an enlightened publick, is ascertained beyond the pos- 
sibility of a doubt, by the large and respectable list of subscribers, which 
die proprietor has cullected. Uts publication was looked for with no small 
degree of anxietv—a circumstance by tle way, rather unfavourable to au 
auspicious reception upon its first appearance. These, and various other 
circumstances, afford the most decisive testimony im the opinion of the na. 
tion, that such a work promises great utility, and that we are competent 
to the execution of the task. 

An opinion even of the most enlightened portion of the community, when 
expressed in this deliberate manner, does not, however, render it altogether 
certain, that the advancement of our country in the cultivation of intellect, 
is not overrated. We ofien flatter and deceive ourselves. Nations as well 
as individuals often form too high an estimate of their intellectual improve- 
ment. Hence, it may not be out of place, toexamine the state of the coun- 
iry, With a view to ascertain whether such an enterprise is likely to be suc- 
cessful and vaiuable. 

In relation to its success, two inquiries present themselves. Has our 
country produced a sufficient number of great and good men, who deserve 
to be thus enshrined? Have we literary men andartists, qualified to honor, in 
this way, our distinguished men? However promptly every real American 
may answer the first of these questions in the affirmative, it is nearly cer- 
tain, that Europeans generally would answer it in the negative. They, I 
mean their pilosophers and distinguished men, have brought themselves to 
believe, that man, both physically and intellectually considered, degene- 
rates in the new world. They have persuaded themselves, that the western 
continent has been recently formed by some wonderful elementary process, 
carmed on by the instrumentality and even agency of winds, tides and vol- 
canick fires. As the continent which we inhabit, is thus in its infancy, and 
of rather fortuitous birth, it must be feeble, and all its inhabitants belttled. 
All those who read their books of philosophy, know that this picture is not 
overdrawn. And did they even admit that the western hemisphere is as an- 
cient, as perfect, and as auspicious to the production and growth of physical 
and intellectual beings, as the eastern; still, the infancy of the republick, 
in their view, renders it impossible that we should have produced men, great 
and illustrious. 

To Americans, little need be said on the first of these points. The fun- 
ciful, unphilosophical and absurd theories which have been fabricated, re- 
specting the orgin of this continent, do not merit serious consideration. 
ihe face and structure of the continent, disprove them. Did we want 
other evidence, it is amply supplied by the ancient and stupendous monu- 
ments of art, which abound in the valley of the Mississippi. Cities and 
fortifications of great extent, that have lain in ruins, for hundreds, perhaps 
thousands of years, show that the new world was inliabited by a people, pos- 
sessing no small share of civilization, at a period far beyond the reach of 
very Indian tradition, Perhaps, I might add, that the balance of the globe 
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demanded, that the western should be formed at the same time with the east. 
ern hemisphere. And whatever may be the age of the western continent, 
certainly its magnitude, the grandeur of its mountains, and rivers, the vi- 
gour of its native vegetable and animal productions demonstrate, that hu- 
man beings are destined here to the attainment of as high degrees of bodily 
and intellectual energy, as in any portion of the world, 

The argument derived from the age of the republick, merits more serious 
eonsideration. It influences the American, as well as the European mind; 
and as far as this influence extends, its effect is to paralize the right arm of 
literary enterprise. We have been accustomed to look up with homage 
to European scholars, and servilely to adopt the opinions of their criticks, 
We have not even dared to think of an appeal from the decisions of their 
literary tribunals. Many believe that this state of minority, this state of 
pupilage, must be continued for many years, perhaps, many centuries lon- 
ger. That they are yet superiour to us in scientifick improvement, and in 
the arts, is freely admitted. We ought to respect them. But we ought al- 
so to begin to form our own opinions. ‘The eagle is fledged, and should be 
forced from the nest. However unwilling it may be to spread its wings for a 
flight, the severity of the castigation which it has to submit to, will soon, 
compel is to poise the wing. Why should it not? The progress which 
we have made in every species of improvement, is not to be measured by the 
length of time that has elapsed, since the settlement of the American colo- 
nies. Our ancestors were not savages, when they migrated to the woods of 
America. They brought with them much of the civilization, the taste, the 
knowledge, the enterprise, the genius and the wealth of Europe. With all 
these, they were planted on a vast continent, when the mind was unfettered, 
and had room to expand, and where it has expanded, The world is not 
without an example of the same kind. The colonics which the Greeks 
planted in Italy, Sicily, and Asia Minor, had, in less than one hundred 
years from their establishment, philosophers, artists and schools of philo- 
sophy, which rivalled those of the parent states. The facilities of commu- 
nication between America and Europe, especially for the circulation of 
knowledge, are incomparably greater than those which existed between 
Greece and many of her most flourishing colonies. It is now more than two 
centuries since the commencement of settlements, by European colonists in 
North America. There cannot be a solitary reason offered to show that we 
might not make as rapid a progress as the Grecian colonies. The fact is, we 
have advanced as fast, and much faster than they ever did. We possess a 
diffusion of knowledge among the mass of society, which neither Greece 
nor any other state ever possessed. We go farther; no nation at the present 
time, can furnish so much illumination among the common people, as the 
United States of America. ‘This gives an opportunity for genius, whenever 
it exists, to rise and becume conspicuous and useful. 

We have been engaged in several wars of great magnitude, inallo! which, 


the native prowess of the American has shone forth with no cammor lustre, 
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and the vigour of American intellect been amply illustrated. To these facts 
all Europe, all the world bear witness. Our political institutions, and the 
facility with which they have been framed and put into operation, teach us 
that political science is far from being in its infancy, on this side of the At- 
lantick. Ths practical results of our policy, and the harmony with which 
the individual states notwithstanding some slight aberrations, move in their 
respective orbits, tend to inspire us with a confidence in the integrity of the 
American mind. The whole political body developes its energies and re- 
sources, to the eye of the philosophical and benevolent observer, in a man- 
ner the most gratifying. 

What shall we say of our agriculture? We have triumphed over every dil- 
ficulty. Our fertile soil from the river St. Croix to the mouth of the Missis- 
sippi, and from the shores of the Atlantick almost to the North American 
Andes, has been made to pour forth its treasures to enrich the husbandman, 
diffuse plenty among all ranks, and supply the wants of thousands in the old 
workd. Quar farms are in a high and progressive state of cultivation. Many 
improvements, both in Agriculture and horticulture, are exclusively our 
own. 

What shall we say of our manufactures? Their growth has been unrivaled; 
perhaps indeed premature. The abundant supply of raw material which 
our country produces, has fed numerous British factories, and afforded em- 
ployment to a large, enlightened, industrious and persevering body of native 
artisans, and to many foreign workmen, who have migrated to our territo- 
ries. ‘The greater part of our farming utensils, mechanical instruments, and 
cloathing and much of our household furniture, and manufactoring machin- 
ery are of domestick fabrication. A great number of our exhaustless iron 
mines have been opened and Wrought so extensively as to afford an abundant 
supply of that metal. The mountain forges and foundaries where this man- 
ufacture is carried on, are constructed on the grandest scale—a scale which 
seems to have been suggested by the magnitude of the mountains which em- 
bosom theore. The metal rivals, in every valuable property, the best pro- 
ducts of the Russian, Sweedish or British iron works. 

What shall we say of our commerce? We have laid the whole world under 
contribution. ‘The skill and enterprise of our seamen are not exceeded by 
those of any people inthe world. We satin every sea, and trade with every 
people. Our naval architecture has attained a degree of perfection, hitherto 
unknown in other nations. Ina commercial point of view, we have, in some 
measure, made the sea our own element. ‘he proudest monarchies of Eu- 
rope are ambitious to possess a share in our trade. 

What shall we say of the arts? Let the public halls, the beauty of our 
cities, Villages and country seats, the decorations of our private dwellings, 
and the collections formed in a great measure of the works of American art- 
ists answer the question, 

What shall we say of our literature? In Pennsylvania alone there are five 
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colleges, one university, and upwards of thirty grammar schools. In several 
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American colleges there are more than two hundred pupils, and in Harvard 
more than three hundred. There is no nation in the worid where there are 
so many youth, in proportion to the population, engaged in liberal studies, 
The sons of merchants, farmers and mechanicks are crowding into our 
schools of literature. In the extent embraced within the circle of seience 
in our colleges we are very little behind those of the oldest empires of Eu- 


} 


rope, with the exception of the higher branches of mathematicks. The bar, 


the medical faculty, and the pulpit, exhibit the effects of our course of edu- 
cation. Am mer wentlemen of the bar it is sufficient t yname, an Ames a 
Hamilton, a Wicklam, a Colden, a W irt, a Pope a Ross, a Binny; all of 
whom with very many others would be an ornament to Westminster hall. Of 
medical gentlemen we have only toname a Rush, a Barton,a Wistar, a Ch ip- 
man, a Caldwell, a Physic k, and a Hosack; whose names would be an orna. 
ment toany country. The medical school of Philadelphia, which embraces 
upwards of four hundred young men, will not suffer by a comparison with 
those of Edinburgh, London, or Heidleburg. At this moment several new 
professorships are founding, which will still farther increase its respecta- 
bility, and enlarge the means of improvement in the healing art. As pulpit 
orators and divines we are proud to name an Fdwards, a Ewing, a Dwight, 
a Romeyn, a Mason, a M‘Lecod, a Hobart,a Smith, an Alexander, a Millar, 
a Livingston, and a Staughton, whose eloquence and learning would adorn 
the most learned nation of Europe. This is not eulogy, unless the state. 
ment of well known facts, deserve that name. 

What then? Did the Grecian colonies make such progress? Did ever any 
of them rise into such consequence among the civilized states of ancient 
Europe? Surely not. 

Can it be possible that all these achievements in political science and its 
practical application should have been made by Americans, without our 
having produced great and rood men, nay a const ilation ot great and good 
men, whose memories deserved to be enshrined, with the highest honours 
which any people ought to bestow on mortal men—on the benetactors of the 
human race? Under the beneficent smiles of a gracious Providence, those 
numerous blessings have been derived to us through the combined efforts of 
men, Who are among the most illustrious ornaments of the human family, 
Their names ought not to be forgotten, their names shall not be forgotten. 
Their likenesses ought not to be effaced by the merciless hand of oblivion, 
from the national recollection—they shall not. 

The answer to the second inquiry, “have we literary men and artists who 
are qualified to honour, in this way, our distinguished men?” has been in 
some measure anticipated. We may assure ourselves that whenever a na- 


rreat number of men, who deserve ‘he honours of litera- 


tion has produced a 
ture and the arts, there are also literary men and artists capable of confer- 


ring the honours. Such is the constitution of human society, that distin 


guished citizens who confer rreat byhe ssines upon their fellow cr atures, 
necessarily are instrumental in forming the characters who are competent to 
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honour them. Assure us that a nation does not possess men capable of 
transmitting to posterity with honour great men, and we want no other tes- 
timony to prove that there are no great men, who deserve to have their 
names thus transmitted. Perhaps very few Americans will be willing to ad- 
mit either of these positions, with regard to this Republick. 

As to the utility of such a work as this Repository. Alt know that the 
Israelitish commonwealth had its inspired biographers—that Greece had her 
painters, her statuaries, her Plutarch, her poets and her historians—that 
Rome had her Royal repository of celebrated works in literature and of the 
statues of distinguished citizens, her Horace, her Livy and her Tacitus 
who embalmed tie memory of her statesmen, heroes, and sages—and that 
succeeding centuries, and the whole civilized world have been amused, de- 
lighted, and instructed by the modcls, which the arts and literature have 
sent down to us—models which have reached us with the accumulated ap. 
probation of ages. All know that in modern Europe, painting, statuary, pe- 
etry, biography, and history vie with each other in laudable efforts to hold 
up to the respect and admiration of the world, in the present and succeeding 
generations, the physical and moral features of men eminent for their virtues, 
their learning, their beneficence and their achievements—and that this has 
been one of the means which has accelerated its progress in improvement. 

Then, we are ripe for such a work as the Repository before us; in attempt- 
ing it, we imitate an example set us by all enlightened nations, both of an- 
cient and modern times, and, ably executed, it promises to be productive of 
great national benefit. An enterprising citizen has made the attempt to 
combine the efforts of the arts and literature, in order to present the nation 
with portraits and biographical sketches of illustrious Americans. 

The encouragement which he has received satisfies us that our most dis. 
cerning citizens reposed confidence in his mtegrity and capacity for the ac- 
complishment of the work which he proposed. Much time has been employed 
in making the necessary arrangements, large sums of money have been ex- 
pended, the best taients of the country have been enlisted in the execution of 
the various departments. All these exertions tov have been made in Phila- 
delphia, confessedly the metropolis of North America—in Philadelphia, 
where, if any where, on this side of the Atlantick, the greatest facilities are 
afforded both for procuring the requisite materials, and the workmen. Un- 
der all these cireumisiances, every one perceives that a failure would be an 
event deeply to be deplored. It would bea practical demonstration that we 
are not so cultivated a people, as we have flattered ourselves that we are.. 
But we are decidedly of opinion that there has not been a failure. The first 
number cannot be supposed to have reached that degree of perfection which 


we hope it is destined to attain. The novelty of the attempt in the United 


States, the difficulties to be surmounted in the commencement of everv im- 
portant undertaking, and the impossibility that either the proprietor, or 


his auxiliaries, could avail themselves of the taste, or criticism of expe 


~ienced artists, and connoisseurs, and literary veterans, prepare every ra- 
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tional and impartial friend and patron of the work to expect some imperfec 
tions. When all these considerations are duly weighed, we have reason to 
be surprised that it is adorned with so many excellencies, and that it has se 
few defects. 

In the biographical sketches, the writer has departed in some respect from 
the medels set by other biographers. It has been usual, perhaps after the ex 
ample of Plutarch, to give a summary view of the character drawn, after 
narrating the principal events of his life. The sketches in the Repository 
are introduced with the general outline. In this we recognise with pleasure 
the boldness ef the Americancharacter. Our form of government, the con 
dition of the new world, and the desire for improvement, all cherish bold 
and manly habits of thinking and acting. We shall soon think and write in 
as unfettered a manner on all subjects, as we have in politicks. Though 
nothing gives a surer presage of our future greatness, vet we should indulge 
it with moderation. In the instance before us, as in every other innovation, 
many will not acquiesce. It possesses some advantages over the former 
plan. It has also some disadvantages. What, it may be asked in relation 
to the usual mode is the necessity, where is the propriety of exhibiting an 
outline, after we have contemplated an ample and minute delineation’? Dues 
it not insult the judgment of the reader, by supposing that he is incapabk 
of forming a general estimate of a character, after he has all the particulars? 
No writer ever intended this surely. But something like it is implied. Mos! 
readers feel it, and therefore, if we may judge of others from ourselves, few 
have pleasure in following the writer through his epilogue, unless new mat- 
ter is introduced, which indeed is not expected, and would, here, be rather 
out of place. What would we think of the person who would attempt to 
give us the outline of a friend with whom we had been intimately acquainted 
during his whole life? We, at most, could only admire his penetration and 
powers of description; but we would not be disposed to admire his sense of 
propricty, nor thank him for the estimate which he formed of our judgment. 
This is a fair illustration. But let us apply it to the sketches before us 
When any one is about to introduce us to a friend of great worth, he usually 
takes an opportunity of giving us previously some account of his friend's 
character. This is the dictate of commen sense. It prepares us for the in 
terview. We have also an opportunity of judging whether we wish his ac. 
quaintance, and desire the introduction. In our intercourse with him, we 
have more pleasure. We refer particular traits in his character to their 
place in the general outline. Can there be any impropriety in commencing 
a biographical sketch in the same way? None. It is perfectly natural. In 
both cases, however, we may go too far in speaking favourably of the person 
we are about to introduce. Expectation should always fall below the reality, 
rather than exceed it. In this respect the writer of the sketches has in 
some instances gone rather too far. Though the sketch may exhibit a char 
acter equal to that drawn in the introduction, we are disappointed if it does 
not surpass it. There is this disadvantage, connected with the mode herc 
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adopted; it is nearly impossible for a writer not to anticipate some important 
particulars which should be first brought to light in the sketch. When they 
occur the second time our interest in them is weakened. It may perhaps be 
thought that the personages exhibited on this theatre, should be such only 


as are sufficiently known without the formality of an introduction, as it 
would be quite out of place were we introducing such a character as General 


Jackson, to say beforehand thet be was a distinguished captain and that he 
commanded at the battle of Orleans where he signalized himself. This will 
lers, perhaps with regard to all 
reviewers. But there is a numerous class of readers, who may know no more 


be a just remark with regard to many rea 


of the individual than merely hisname. ¥t will not apply at all, to most for 
cigners, nor to a large majority of posterity. Upon the whole, whatever 
others may think, we believe this a real improvement in biographical writ- 
ing; and one that will in time be generally adopted. 

The style in which the sketches are written is generally pure and per- 


spicuous, the fucts are distinetly narrated, and in an interesting manner. 
They are also well selected, and characteristick. This, considering the 

great extent of materials, from which, in some instances, the selection 

had to be made, is creditable to the writer. We allude, particularly to 
Washington, Hamilton, and Columbus. We have a fair exhibition of their 
characters, and a luminous display of their excellencies. From the nature 
of this work, and the plan adopted, it was impossible for the writer to go 
into minute details, to particularize the manner in which the distin- 
guished men, whose stories he narrates, ate, drank, smoked, walked, 
lay, sat, looked, and laughed; all which they probably did very much like 
other men. With these minutiz in relation to great men, we are gratified 
much in the same way that we are with the love speeches and little events 
that befall the love sick hero of a novel. We are just as much instructed 
in the one case as in the other. No wise reader thinks of imitating either 
the one or the other, in these common plzce trifles. He who does, makes 
himself ridiculous. We are aware that those whose models of biography 
are taken from the novels of the day, the pe its maitres and litile misses 
will think differently. They willask whether General Washington combed 
his hair backward or forward, whether he drank his tea hot or tepid, whe- 
ther he sat erect at table, like the duke of Marlborourh, or Edgar Man- 
diebert, or leaned forward like Dr. Johnson, or Commodore Trunnion. 
Well enough for a circulating library, but very unfit for aid in forming the 
character of anation. Had the writer in these short sketches, condescend- 
ed to these trifles, it would have been as much out of place as if a minister 
of state im exhibiting a catalogue of national grievances against a foreign 
power, should state that its ambassador had drank to the health of the 
chancellor of the Exchequer, before he drank to the Queen’s; as iMncongru- 
ous as if would be in the projector of a map to fill his sheet with petty vil- 


ta) 


iages, mstead of capital cities. We do not indeed condemn altogether 
this minut 


e detail in biowr: piv of another character, thouch it may well be 
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doubted whether, however cratifving to an idle curiosity, it is not enter- 
ing into the sanctum sanct n of private choaracter, and with unhallowed 
hand, exposi ww its sacred arcana to the gaze of the profanum 1 us But 
in a work such as this Repository, it would have been both improper and 
impossible. Enlarge it, and tew would or could purchase it. Enlarge it 


to such extent as to admit all this small ware, and you can get but few 
illustrious Americans introduced mto its paces. Some characters would 
bear to be thus extended. It would, however, be the tewest number. 
Something like proportion in the length of the sketches, must be preserv- 
ed. Would it comport with the nature of this work to give Washington's 
lite as large as Boswell’s Johnson, and another of only a few pares? Give 
us the prominent features of the characters, and we easily supply the re- 
mainder. This we conc¢ ive has been well dene. 

In these sketches we have many specimens of very fine writing. A few 
of these we shall exhibit. It ts in this Way that the reader can form his 


, 


judgment most correctly he first we select is from the life of Columbus: 

“The character of Columbus presents an epitome wherein are united, in 
the happiest proportion and most correct adjustment, all the high and es- 
sential components of human greatness It is scarcely possible to contem- 
plate it without veneration and awe. Toa lofty, comprehensive and well 
cultivated mind, he added a degree of patience and perseverance, an in- 
trepidity of spirit and ardour of feeling, a vigour of action, equal to the 
2ecomplishment of the weightiest undertakings. His schemes, like his in- 
tellect, were modelled ona seale of gigantick grandeur. He was sucha 
man as nature forms but once in centuries. In anv age he would have stood 
conspicuous, and been instrumental in giving a turn to human affairs; in 
his own, he was without a rival. With acapacity to project and compass 
the most novel and vast designs; he possessed also the rare, and no less 
useful talent of devising the readiest means of execution; and superintend- 


ing the minutest practical details. His power of concealing his passions, 


and governing himself, gave him a peculiar fitness for the government of 


others; while his quickness in preserving the reé lations of things, the apt- 
ness of his genius, and his perfect self-possession, enabled him to turn to 
account, even sinister occurrences, No man, perhaps, ever possessed in a 
higher degree, the important art of rendering others subservient to his 
purposes, or adapting his conduct to the nature of emergencies; command 
ing or concealing, temporizing or acting w ith vigour, as circumstances 
required. It was by this art that he seemed to render every thing around, 
tributary to his designs, and to become himself a controuling principle, 
which man, the elements, and even casualties obeyed. It may be added, 
as a fact not altogether devoid of interest, that the hardihood of his 
person, in the endurance of fatigue and exposure, hardships and famine, 
gave the finishing touch to his fitness for adventure.” 

The next selection which we make, is from the life of Fisher Ames. It 


is well known that great opposition was made to the treaty negeciated with 
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Great Britain, by Mr. Jay, and that a very large portion of the house of 
representatives were warinly opposed to making the appropriations neces- 
sary to carry it into effeet. All know of how great magnitude the question 
was. On its decision, were probably suspended the events of peace or 
war, that the fate of our western settlements, thea younr, and ina great 
measure defenceless, rested upon the treaty; and that the interests of the 
whole nation were vitally connected with this measure. ‘The passage which 
we are about to lay before the reader, contains an account of the part which 
that distinguished orator took in the debates, on the appropriation bill. 

“The debate on the bill, to which we have alluded, had been continued 
to an extent that was altogether unprecedented, in the legislature of the 
Country. In the course of it, the expression of personal feelings had been 
freely indulged, and the collisions of party inordinately keen. ‘The publick 
mind, although deeply interested in it at first, had grown weary of its 
length, and was anxious now that it should be brought to a close. The 
house itself, particularly the members who had already spoken, gave 
strong indications of a similar desire. For several days the question had 
been called for, at the termination of every speech, sometimes with a ve- 
hemence and pertinacity, amounting almost to a breach of decorum. 

“During all this time, Mr. Ames, in a very shattered condition of 
health, and bowed down by a load of mental despondency, had remained 
a silent spectator of the conflict. He determined, he thought inflexibly> 
not on any account, to mingle in the debate; he was, therefore, wholly un- 
prepared on the subject. He had even endeavoured to persuade himself 
that a consciousness of his inability to exert his faculties, had extinguished 
im him all desire to speak. As the moment, however, approached when 
phe vote was to be taken, and, in his estimation, the die cast, which must 
settle, perhaps for ages, the fate of his country, his resolution forsook him, 
and his patriotism triumphed over his prudence. 

“From an expectation on the part of some, that the question would be 
that day decided, and of others, that perhaps, Mr. Ames migkt, from a 
strong sense of duty, be prevailed on to speak; the galleries and lobbies 
were unusually crowded. For refinement and intellect, wealth and fash- 
jon, the flower of Philadelphia was present on the occasion. 

“tn the midst of these circumstances, with a pale countenance, and a 
languid air, the orator arose, and, in a voice feeble at the commencement, 
addressed himself to the chair. On witnessing this patriotic exertion of 
their favourite, the last, perhaps, that he might ever make, the audience, 
who in their keen impatience that the debate should be closed, wauld 
have been tempted to frown on any other speaker, received him with an 
audible hum of applause. To this involuntary expression of their satisfac. 
tion, succeeded silence, the most respectful and profound. 

“Animated for the time, by the powerful workings of his own mind, and 
deriving, from the high importance of the conjuncture, a degree of strength 
to which his frame had long been a stranger, the orator’s ardour and qper - 
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gy increased as he proceeded, his voice acquired a wider compass, and he 
carried the house triumphantly along with him. Never was mortal gazed 
on with more steadfast attention, nor listened to with a supertour degree of 
delight. Pale and sickly as it was, his countenance was irradiated with un. 
accustomed fires; whatever feebleness of voice might still remain, was 
remedied by its distinctness, and forgotten at times, in its exquisite into 
na tions. 

‘Weheard him throughout, and never can his image be effaced from our 
recollection, nor the sound of his accents seem to fade on our ear. Even 
now, after a lapse of nearly twenty years, his look, his gesture, his attitude, 
all the orator seems embodied before us. He addressed himself to 
every faculty of the mind, and awakened every sentiment and emotion of 
the heart. Argument and remonstrance, entreaty and persuasion, terror 
and warning fell, now like the musick, and now like the thunder of heaven 
from his lips He appeared like patriotism eloquently pleading for the 
salvation of his Country. The effect it produced is indescribable. He 
seemed to throw a spell over the senses, rendering them indifferent, per- 
haps we should say insensidle to every thing but himself. So completely 
did he annihilate all perception, and prevent all measurement of the 
lapse of time, that no one had any idea of the length of his speech. 

“When he ceased to speak, the audience seemed to awake from a dream 
of delight, so lost were they in admiration, so fascinated and subdued by 
the charms of his eloquence, that no one had the natural command of his 
faculties; conscious of this, a member of distinction, whose sentiments 
were opposed to those of the orator, moved for an adjournment, that the 
house might have time to cool, ana recover itself, before the vote should 
be taken, because, said he, should the question be now decided, it will 
be dificult for gentlemen to answer even io themselves, whether the votes 
they give may be the result of sound conviction, or of high-wrought sen- 
sibility; or whether giving their votes, they be governed by reason, or 
seduced by a charm. A higher compliment to the powers of Mr. Ames, 
it was scarcely in the compass of language to bestow, an acknowledge- 
ment was implied in it, that the most inflexible resolutions of the human 
mind, and the firmest compact that party can form, were in danger of being 
broken by the force of his eloquence.” 

As a farther illustration of the extraordinary powers of oratoty exhibit- 
ed in that speech, the writer might have added, if any addition was proper, 
that it was the means of changing the majority, and of procuring the 
sanction of the nation for the treaty, by making provision for carrying it 

into operation. There are few, if any, of the attributes of fine writing 
not to be found in this quotatien. 

We shall give as specimens of the author’s manner, but two other extracts 
which we make from the sketch of Washington. “The qualities which, as 
a warriour, Washington manifested most strongly during the revolutionary 
conflict, were, perception intuitive ly clear, a coolness at no time disturbed, 

a firmness that nothing could shake, and a practical judgment that rarels 
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erred. He exhibited, alse, on various occasions, a strong disposition to en- 
terprise: but that disposition, his judgment held in check, in consideration 
of the uniform deficiency of his means. Great enterprise corresponding 
with great means, is one of the highest military virtues; when pushed be- 
yond means, itis rashness. From tne latier, Washington was pertectly ex- 
empt. His excellence as a commander (and it is the highest excellence a 
commander can possess) consisted in his perfect adaptation of his measures, 
and movements to his preparation and 1.eans. Wien in point of military 
strength and position, he found himself equal to his enemy, he courted bat- 
tle: when conscious of bis inferiority, le rigidly declined it, even at times, 
to the temporary injury of his reputation in arms. When the case was 
doubtful, he skilfully took advantage of every favourable circumstance that 
presented itself, and was fertile in his resources for the creation of circum. 
stances, when they did not occur. Ii was by this multifarious exercise of 


his genius, that he preserved his army from the sword of an enemy, over- 


whelming in force, and achieved the freedom and independance of his 


country.” 

We now present a description of Washington’s journey to the seat of 
government, when about to enter on the administration of the govermnent, 
as the chief executive magistrate. 

“Qn his journey to the seat of government, he was every where saluted 
with honours and distinctions, worthy of the father and protector of his 
country. Triumphal arches were erected to receive him, crowns of laurel 
woven and dexterously dropt by machinery on his head, the costliest ban- 
quets prepared to regale him, flowers strown in his way by the hands of in- 
nocence and beauty, and odes composed and chanted in honour of his late he- 
roick exploits. In cities, and towns, and villages, the streets, and even in 
the country, the road itself, was so crowdcd with spectators, anxious to 
behold him, that it was sometimes with difficulty he could proceed on 
his route. The scene was indescribably moving and delightful. It was the 
jubilee of patriotism, gratitude and affection—the spontaneous and heart- 
felt homage of a liberated and virtuous people to their benefactor and de- 
liverer. Monarchs are received with smiles and applauses, and all the ex- 
terior marks of approbation, from motives of interest to secure their favour, 
or to avert their resentment, because they are dreaded: Washington expe- 
rienced a similar reception, only because he was venerated and beloved.” 

We have now a more disagreeable part of our duty to perform—pointing 
out the defects which are to be met with in the Repository. This, though 
more unpleasant, is perhaps more important, more useful than exhibiting 
beauties. We are destined in less than halfa century to become, under 
the favour of heaven, a more numerous and powerful nation, than any mo- 
narchy in Europe. That our literature may not lag behind in our march to- 
wards the summit of national glory, every blemish in the works of Ameri- 
can writers must be detected. This is especially true of a work like the 
present, which professes to be, and certainly is, anational one. In some 


thstances, the stvle is deficient in simplicitv. Invelation to stvle, this is 
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mdeed almost the only lure. To it we refer the too fre juent 
titheses, a mode of expression which is peculiar, emphatick 
sparingly; but like all other sparkling beauties, discovers too much art 


when used freanenth It has not indeed been emploved more tiberally in 


these sketches, than by Tacitus, in his elegant life of Agricola, which as 
a model for recording the life of a hero, is perhaps unrivalled. But it 
ought not to be imitated in the life of a philosopher, ora statesman. The 
light which these characters reflect from Ui page of history, or biography, 
should be milder than the blaze of glory which encircles the ¢ \]} loits of al. 
lustrious captains. We shall be better understood from the followin 
tract, taken from the sketch of Fisher Ames: “In any country, or period 
of the world, he would have attained to high distinction. In Fnwland and 
France, his eloquence alone would have rendered him illustrious. Tn the 
dark ages, when superstition stamped her image on all that was luman, his 
virtues might have secured him the reputation of a saint. In Rome, his 
love of country, and his weight in council, would have raised him to the se- 
ate, while, in ancient Greece, his intellect, his knowledye, and the pow- 
ersof hisoratory, would have given him rank in private, and high authori- 
ty in publick life. In the United States, where his destiny had placed Lim, 
and where talents and industry skilfully directed, seldom fait to be produe- 
tive of influence, he succeeded in acquiring that portion of love and grati- 
tude, admiration and respect, which the union of goodness and greatness 
alone command.” 

There are beauties in this quotation. ‘Taken by itself, we do not con- 
sijer it very faulty. But such bigh wrought passages occur too often in the 
pages of the Repository. We have indeed this source of gratification, 
that the style of these sketches, is precisely tlhe opposite extreme from that 
which deforms our weekly and daily journals, where the effusions of unlet- 
tered dablers in politicks, pour forth in muddy streams, and threaten en- 
tire ruin to the English language. They threaten, “Ire dejectum mon- 
umenta regis Templaque Vestx.” The biographer errs, but his errour is 
easily corrected. Let him lay aside a few of his superfluous ornaments, 
and all is beautiful. 

We have to remark, in relation to a subject noticed in a former part of 
this criticism, that the influence of custom has led the writer astray. We- 
sides giving us an outline in the introduction of his sketch, he has in one or 
two instances, drawn ageneral character towards the close. He seems not 
to have had sufficient firmness, to adhere, in despite of custom, to the plan 
which he had adopted, The beautiful passage, which we have quoted from 
the life of Columbus, is not, when viewed in its connexion, and as formi ig 
a partof the whole, altogether anobjectionable in this respect. It is re- 
touching a character, which had been well drawn before. 

Most readers will be ant to think, that the characters drawn in the Re. 
pository, are not exhibited in sufficient detail. We have heard so much of 
Washington, Columbus, &c. that very little can be said of them, which is 
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new, perhaps nothing important. The limits assigned to the writer, render- 
ed it impossible to say more. The plan of the work, too, was before the pub. 
lick; and we have got as much as we had reason to expect—nay, more. What 
we wanted, and what the proprietor proposed to give, and has given, was 
« condensed view of the lives of our great and good men, that might call up, 
with little reading, their virtues and achievements, and rekindle in our bo- 
soms, the flame of emulation—something to be seen at a glance, as we see 
the portraits. 

At first view, it would seem that Columbus and Vesputius, are out of 
place, ina work consecrated to American worth and genius, But all wish 
to know how the continent that gives birth to our illustrious countrymen, 
was discovered, and received its name. There was no way of discovering 
this so well, as the manner which the proprietor has adopted. Perhaps the 
mention of this circumstance, may scem to plain common sense as evidence 
of too much fastidiousness, or rather trifling; so we shall dismiss this topick. 

It would have given us real pleasure to have had the portraits and sketches 
exhibited, either in classes, or in chronological order. If there is a fault in 
the order adopted, which is even doubtful, it is one which neither the pre- 
sent proprietor, nor any other proprietor could possibly avoid. He must 
publish his work as he can procure the materials. Should he attempt the 
chronological order, the second number might be detained two or more 
years, tor want of one portrait. 

With respect to the portraits, we have very few remarks to make. All 
admit that the least perfect of them, “are above mediocrity.” Columbus, 
Vesputius and Hamilton are admirable, certainly equal to any thing in this 
way, that has ever been done in this country. Probably they could be very 
little excelled in Europe. Ames, Rush and Washington, are not so perfect 
2s perhaps we had reason to expect. The likenesses are good. The 
moral and intellectual expression is accurate, which are the most important 
attributes of good portraits. Even these are creditable to the artists. But 
they canimprove. They will improve. There is some want of mellowness, 
anda slight degree of harshness in these three pictures, especially that of 
Ames, which forms their chief defects in our opinion. We should have 
preferred a full face of Washington, and that none of the portraits had been 
taken from busts. 

But the publick are aware, that, in the opinion of good judges, the bust 
ot Hamilton, is the only good likeness that was ever taken of him, and that 
his family esteem noother. ‘The publick are also aware, that judge Wash- 
ington prefers the likeness of Washington taken from the bust, as preferable 
to Btuart’s. The proprictor promises to give us an engraving taken from 
the latter. 

Tie hand of Fisher Ames is imperfect. The design of the frontispiece 
is happy. That it i, not all novel, forms no objection to the taste, concep- 
tion or skill of theartist. The exhibition of Washington, Franklin, Jelter- 

son, and Hamilton, in the back ground at such a distance, as to be barely 
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distinguishable, is happily characteristick of the work. With aslight im 
provement in the attitudes of the genius ofhistory, and the genius of Ameri- 
ca, the frontispiece merits our entire approbation. 

Upon the whole, the principal danger is, that we shall flatter too muc!: 
the characters of our countrymen, whether living or dead. Wehope Ame- 
rica never will arrive at that state of morbid appetite which will require to 
be satiated, with such books as the Miseries of Authors, the Quarrels of 
Authors, the Spirit of the Book, and the Book; but we hope, that, while 
charity puts the best construction even on the failings of statesmen, heroes 
and sages, the truth will be stated with entire impartiality. We must have 
the shade as well as the light in the picture. The writer of the sketches, 
has not given light only, but perhaps he might have drawn, in some in 
stances, the shades a little deeper. Fiat justitia 

The paper is good, and the printing executed in the very best style. The 
work is cheap. It merits the patronage, which it receives. We wish the 
proprietor success, and have no doubt that his efforts will be amply reward. 
ed, and the interest and honour of his country, will be promoted by the 
Repository of the Lives and Portraits of Distinguished Americans 


DEPARTMENT OF THE 
ARTS AND SCIENCES. 


Mathematicks. 
Question ist—-By Mr. William Forest, Professor of Mathemat 
icks,at Mr. Picket’s Academy, New-York. 

The perpendicular of an equilateral triangle, inscribed ina cir- 
cle, exceeds the side of its inscribed square by nine perches—Re- 
quired the area of the circle? 

Question 2nd—By L. M. 


It is required to show a general method for finding any num. 
ber of rational square numbers, whose sum and product shall be 
always equal? 

Question Srd—By Mr. Owen Reynolds, Professor of Mathemat- 
icks and Natural Philosophy, Baltimore College. 


Being at sea in the spring quarter of the present year, I found 
that day broke precisely at S7 minutes 12 seconds after three 
o'clock, and that the sun’s ascensional difference, on the same 
morning, exceeds his altitude, at six, by 2 deg. 28 min.—Required 
the latitude 1 was in, and the month and day this happened: 
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LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


Coautr & Maxwent, Baltimore, have just published “Sermons on the doc- 
trines and duties of Christianity, by a lady. From the twenty-ninth London 
Edition.” One volume, price 75 cents. These sermons are said to have 
been written by Mrs. Barbauld, a lady not less distinguished for her piety, 
than for the purity and elegance of her style. The volume contains eighteen 
sermons, on the most interesting subjects, among which are the following: 
“On the creation and redemption of mankind”—“The nature and office of 
the Son of God’—“*Baptism”’—“The Lord’s Supper”?—“The Sabbath”— 
“The hour of death” —“The Future State”—&e. &c. The Rt. Revd. Doctor 
Kemp, Bishop of the Protestant Episcopal Church in Maryland, speaks of 
the work in the following strong terms of recommendation: “This vo- 
Jume will form a valuable addition to the private library of every 
Christian family, and, to read one of these discourses to young persons, in 
the evenings of the Lord’s Day, will be a most useful part of its holy exer- 
ciscs. Tne doctrines and the duties of Christianity are stated and enjorced 
in a style, clear and strong; in a manner ardent and persuasive; and a spirit 
of pure and elevated devotion pervades the whole. I would, therefore, beg 
leave to recommend it to the clergy of this diocese, to distribute these ser- 


mons, us extensively as they can among their people.” 





Bevaavrw Fors, Baltimore, has printed, for the author, “Airs of Pales- 
tine, a Poem, by John Pierpont, Esquire.” For the character of this poem, 
we reicr our readers to the review, contained in our present number. 

Jouw Connan, Philadelphia, has just published, “Philosophical Essays, 
to which are subjoined, copious notes, critical and explanatory, and a sup- 
plementary narrative; with an appendix. By James Octivix.” 





J. Revruir, Baltimore, has issued proposals for printing by subscription, 
Three Poems, by Peter Pindar, Esquire, (with explanatory notes) entitled, 
“The Royal Courtship, or Charlotte and Cobourgh”—“The Royal Nuptials, 
or Epithalamium Extraordinary”—“More Royal Coupling, or Gloucester 
and Mary”—The work to be neatly executed, and delivered to subscribers 
at T5 cents. We have seen the London edition of these Poems; but must 
confess that we did not find much, in either of them, to remind us of the 
satirical Peter. ‘Those who love to laugh, however, will find enough to 


gratify them, in these descriptions of Royal sports and pastimes. 





Josren Rortssox, hus in the press, “The Medical Admonisher, or Amer- 
ican Domestick Vic licine, by Horatio Gates Jamison, M. D. honorary mem- 
ber of the Baltimore Mediesl Society, and late a Surgeon in the General 
This work will be ready for publi- 


Hospital for th - Army at Battimore.” 


Cation, in tre course oF the present month; and wall consist of about six 







































NOTICE, TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS, 

















































hundred pages octavo. The title sufliciently explains the nature of the 
work; the subjects ot which are thus arranged:—Anat yyy : The Senses: Non- 
naturals, Epidemical, Contagious, Fortuitous, and Habitual Diseases; Casual 
ties; Inflammation; Diseases of women, and of children; Dispensatory; and 
Glossary of technical terms. It will be printed on excellent paper, and will 
be embellished with a handsome Frontispiece. Price to subscribers, well 
bound and lettered, three dollars and fifty cents. 

Wetts & Litty, Boston, Van Winkie & Witer, New-York, and M. Ca. 
uky, Philadelphia, have lately published, “Essays in Khyme, on Morals and 
Manners—By Jane Tayvor, author of Display, a Tale, &c. &c.” ‘The pure 
simplicity, which reigns throughout this little volume, will ensure it a wel- 
come reception, by the lovers of unsophisticated nature. 


M. Carey, Philadelphia, and Wetis & Litty, Boston, have also pub- 
lished, “The Forest Minstrel, a Selection of Songs, adapted to the most fa- 
vourite Scottish airs—Few of them ever before published—By James Hoe, 
The Ettrick Shepherd, and others.’ This is unquestionably the best se- 


lection of songs, which we have ever seen. 


- 2 + e-— 
NOTICE TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS, 


Wr have received several communications, on the subject of the much 
celebrated Tragedy of “Bertram;” all of which seem to have been written, 
rather with a view to aitack and defend the popular prejudice, for and 
against the Theatre, than to criticise this production of the Revd. Mr. 
Maturin. We accord with the sentiments of “lalma;” and should have been 
much pleased to have inserted his piece, had he confined his remarks to the 
Play in question: but we have no desire to enter upon the endless discus 
sion, Which his mode of treating the subject would have invited. It would 
give us great pleasure to rank this correspondent among our friends. 

There is one thing particularly remarkable, in what “Josephus” modestly 
calls his “‘predictions;” and that is the events, which he so wisely fore- 
tells have already come to pass. Perhaps, however, his predictions may 
have been written, some centuries ago: if so, he may certainly be ranked 
among the Prophets of old. 

The Epigram of “Q.” is intolerable. We think we know this gentleman's 
autography; and he will understand us, when we threaten to publish a cer 
tain “Acrostick,” if he does not apply the genius, which Nature has so 
] bountifully bestowed upon him, to some more honouralie purpose, than 


“quzzne’ his less fortunate fellow mortabs. 
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We must still be permitted to think that we have done our duty to “1. P.” 
—We should be sorry to oflend any gentleman; but in the present case, we ’ 
are more sorry to find that any gentleman can be oflended—When we cease 
to be independent, we shall cease to be Editors. 


“S_1."%shas our thanks tor his communication on Ornamental Gardenine; 
but before we can consent to insert it, we must request the author to review 
and correct it; and, if possible, to consult Lord Kaims on the subject. We 
have so many instances of bad taste around our cities, that we may well ex- 
claim with Pope: 

“For what has Virro, painted, built, or planted? 

Only to show how many tastes he wanted,” 
































The Essay of “Cleon” is very interesting, and shall certainly be inserted in 
due season. In the mean time we must encourage the author to proceed in 
his commendable labour, assuring him that it wiil always constitute one of 
the highest pleasures of the Editors of the Portico to foster the Genius of 
their countrymen. If they have ever been too harsh, in pointing out the 
faults of their correspondents, it has proceeded from a conviction, that those 
faults were the result ofa culpable negligence, and not of a want of talents. 





The attempts of “Democritus” to impose his piece upon us, as original, 
ts truly contemptible. Does he think that no reader has ever met with 
Rabelais, but himself? 

“T. S.” A. B. camot disguise himself under this signature: we think 
we may say of him Baccalaurii baculo, magis quam laure, digni. 
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ae 
Original Poetry—For the Portico. 
THE OAK OF THE HEART. 


Tre passion that’s longest in springing to light, 
That is slowest in feeling its prime, 
Maintains it the longest—and sinks from the sight, 
So reluctant, and slow—it seems as it might 
Yet triumph o’er ruin and tine. 


*Tis the Oal: of the Heart, and it cautiously rears 
Its pride where the soil is the strongest; 

“Tis sunn’d by Eternity’s smile, and appears, 

The offspring of ‘Time, and coeval with years— 

Such pyramids triumph the longest. 
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The flame that burns brightest is soonest away: 
*Tis the flash that the soonest decliness 

“Tis the damp dewy light of the glow worms ray, 

That cold fleeting emblem of waste and decay, 
To the life beam that burns while it shines. 


That plant of the winds!—Oh it never appears, 
Half so grand as when wrapp’d in the nights 
“Tis no shrub of rapture, whose bloom disappears, 
When the sunshine has gone—and sorrows dark tears 
Come chilling its blossoms of light. 


But it guards the bright shrubbery blooming around, 
Which is transient and fleeting—as warm; 

Whose youth and whose prime are alike—and are found, 

While they scatter their lustre and fragrance around, 
But to herald the march of the storm. 


Thou Sun! which that mountain plant seeks in the skies, 
Q, girdle its form with thy light! 

O, shelter its heart from unhallowed eyes! 

(n its head, at thy dawn, let thy first beam arise, 
Be the last to forsake it at night! A. 


ELEGY, 
Written in June, 1790, 
BY MRS. REBECCA SMITH 


Stow sunk declining day, the closing beam 

Hune on the western mountain’s tow’ring head, 
And o’er the mellow landscape, the last gleam 

Of pensive twilight, dewy fragrance shed! 


The face of Nature wore a smile of rest; 

Still flow’d the stream, the west wind breathed serene; 
Ah! how unlike her grief disordered breast, 

As sad Fidelia marked the fading scene. 


~ Her pallid cheek was met with sorrow’s tears, 
Her joyless bosom heaved with sighs of woe; 
And from her languid aspect, pining cares, 
Had chased the smile of youth’s and rapture’s glow. 
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Alone, the unfrequented path she sought, 

Which reached the grave-yard’s solitary gloom; 
There to indulge the poignancy of thought, 

And pour her sorrows'o’er the silent tomb! 


Ah! awful scenes! she cried: Oh! scenes more dear 

Than the bright path which laughing pleasures spread; 
The child of anguish finds a shelter here: 

Nor pain, nor woe, molest the peaceful dead! 


Here, too, the gay fallacious visions close, 
That gild the morn of youth with rapture’s ray, 
And solemn stillness shrouds the deep repose, 
And darkness veils the death-devoted prey. 


Once, the gay radiance of hope’ s brightest beam, 
Illumed my path, and fair the prospects rose; 
But soon I sunk, and not one soothing gleam 
Of joy, or peace, now beamed upon my woes. 


Alas! a wife, a mother now no more, 
From my fond heart, is torn its dearest ties: 
And all that cheered, and all that blessed befor e, 
Deep in the gloom of earth’s cold bosom lies. 


That manly breast where love and virtue glowed, 
Now formless moulders in its earthly bed; 

Those ruby lips, whence infant softness flow ed, 
And cherub smiles, from death’s wan touch have fled. 


And here, enclosed within the narrow tomb, 
Lost, ever lost, the hopes of life are laid; 
O! vain deceitful hopes, which s gaily bloom, 
Then sink enwrapped in sorrow’s deepest shade. 


Why, why, O Heaven! is life to mis’ry given, 
Ww hy does thy power, an aimless being save, 

— the dark soul in sorrow, tempest-driv’ ny 
Can find no hope, no refuge but the grave! 


But ah! from whenee descends that lambent ray, 
Which softly beaming, steals on fancy’ s sight; 

Gently it vilds the darkness of the way, 

And shrouds an angel in its azure light. 
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Spirit of Truth! thy mild auspicious form, F 
In soothing visions sweetly stands coulessed; 

Calms the wild roarings of the mental storm, 
As beams thy rays on the benighted breast . 


And hark! what peaceful sounds on Fancy’s ear, 
Awe the rash impulse of ungoverned woe; 
Arrest the deep-toned murmurs of despair, 
While thus the heaw’nly breathing accents flow. 


“Weak child of sorrow! from the long-closed tomb, 
“Where hid in dust mortality decays, 

“Rouse thy sad heart, now sunk in ruilty vloom, 
“To light and love, to gratitude and praise. 


«Was this the scene, where man’s last view should rest, 
“To this poor span were all his hopes confin’d, 

“Then might despair o’erwhelin the suffering breast, 
«+ And death’ s dark sway its helpless victims bind! 


“For Oh! how vain the transient placid flow, 
“The bliss, which brief mortality destroys; 
‘To satisfy the soul’s aspiring clow, 
*And greedy appetite of endless joys! 


“But bright displayed to revelation’s light, 
Her elorious hope of fuil fruition giv’ns: 

“On Faith’s firm basis climb the dazzling height, 
“And raise, exulting raise, thine eye to heav’n! 


“Say, was that manly breast to guilt unknown? 
“Glow'd Virtue there, great, spotless and benign: 
*Then think “tis his before the awful throne 
“Of virtue’s source, eternally to shine! 


“Or say, did purest Innocence and Love, 
“And be ‘auty’s bloom thy bosom’s darling grace: 
«Now in their native seat of bliss above, 
“Celestial raptures light the Cherub’s face' 


“And while on earth, thy little part assign’d, 
«Not without end, or aim, that little deem: 

+The slightest insect floating on the wind, 
“Exists but te complete the mighty scene. 
VOL. II. 68 
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“To glad the suffering heart, ecstatic pow’r! 
«To sooth the bed of woe with pity’s tear; 
“To gild with friends endear’d the social hour: 
“Say, shall the bosom feel no interest here? 


Ah! comfortless indeed these tears distil, 
«And dark and drear, the future prospects rise, 
“If the cold heart ne’er feels the social thrill, 


“And hope exulting points to purer skies!” 


As sinks soft twilight on the dusky vale, 
Of deepening night, the visions disappear, 
And light as murmurs of the dying gale, ‘ 
The melting cadence falls on Fancy’s ear. . 


Yet feels my heart the blessed impression still, 
And while the tear of contrite sorrow stnaie. 

Thy orb, pale Moon! from o’er the eastern hill, 
Throws on the dim-viewed scene its placid beams. 


But soon, bright Moon! thy mild and pensive light, 
To its high source shall ‘yield its borrowed ray; 
And the rich landscape open to the sight, 
In the full blaze of a resplendent day! 


Thus, like the moonlight scene, the distant views, 
Of Christian hopes precede effulgent skies; 

But ah! more sure than that the morn renews 
Another day, th’ eternal Sun shall rise; 


Shall rise to dissipate the doubtful shades 
Of mortal vision, and uncertain fear: 

Disclose a scene where beauty never fades, 
And light eternal fills the heavy enly sphere! 


To thee, Almighty Being! Father! God! 
Exhaustless source of light, and life. and love; 

Supreme controlling Power, whose awful nod, 4 
Can shake the depths of Earth, or Heaven above; . 


To thee I lowly bends on thee alone 
My throbbing bosom casts its load of care; 
Oh! then be pleased, thy suppliant to own, 


And still the tempest which is beating there! 
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On this drear waste. Oh beam thy cheering smile! 

















And be the suffering path in patience trod! 
May Peace and Hope, then smooth my rugged toil. 
And Faith triumphant rest upon her God! 


TO A BELOVED CHILD. 
«Movember. 1788—RBy the same. 


Long have the storms of sorrow press’d, 
Long have the blasts of care, 

Rooted enjoyment from my breast, 
And nurtured anguish there. 


But now a dawn of brighter day, 
Breaks through the clouded skies: 
Beneath its gently beaming ray, 
Hope’s tender blossoms rise. 
Thy smiles, loved child! the gloom dispel, 
And to my bosom pressed, 
If vain regrets that bosom swell, 
They sooth the pang to rest. 


Ah! while maternal fondness glows. 
Let all repinings cease; 

Thou, the dear solace of my woes, 
Shalt crown my days with peace 


SONG. 


Fare thee well, I must be gone, 
The bugle’s warning note has blown— 
Though thou sweet girl wert once so dear, 
Thy parting voice I cannot hear, 

Or meet thy ardent gaze. 
Mine ear, which once was wholly thine, 
Now fiercest notes of war confine— 
Mine eyes, which ever dwelt on thee, 
Now Fame’s bright temple only see: 


Farewell, Farewell. 
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Love is but an idle dream: 

Friendship still an emptier theme, 
Where fell ambition sways. 

Fare thee well, Oh cease to sigh; 

To gayest haunts of pleasure fly; 

Assume a smile, dispel thy cares, 

And dry those unavailing tears— 
Forever we must part. 

Those tenderer feelings once my boast, 

It ismy glory to have lost; 

Of Nature’s softest, dearest ties, 

I’ve made a willing sacrifice. 
Farewell, Farewell. 

The only pleasure left to me 

Is based on human misery, 

And breaks the feeling heart. 
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END OF VOLUME II. 
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